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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been one of unusual dulness, the most noteworthy 
fact being the progress of the Danish question towards an 
armed solution. All the proposals made have been rejected by 
the Holsteiners, whose bitterness seems to have been increased 
br an unfortunate diplomatic blunder. France and England, it 
wnears, recommended the Danish Government to submit the 
Yudget of the monarchy to Holstein. The Government accepted 
the proposal, but in a sense distinct from that intended by their 
advisers. The Diet at Itzehoe was empowered to express. its 
free opinion on the budget, but not to pass a definitive vote re 
specting it. The Holsteiners are, accordingly, angry at what 
they consider a frand, while the Danes argue, with reason, that to 
submit the entire budget to Holstein would be to disarm the 
kingdom, as the first act of the Holsteiners would be to refuse the 
means demanded for defence against Germany. There the discussion 
rests, but the real question at issue, the determination of Holstein 
to establish its union with Schleswig, and combine the two Duchies 
into a single member of the German Federation, is wholly unaffected. 
Meanwhile the armed preparations continue, and Denmark has 
applealed to France, England, and Russia to prevent the execution 
of the German menace of occupation. That menace is looked upon 
in Denmark as implying the dismemberment of the monarchy, 
and will be resisted with all the strength of the kingdom. The 
armies at the disposal of the Diet, however, exclusive of Aus- 
tria, number at Jeast two hundred thousand men, while the 
total armed force of Denmark, reserves included, is less than 
fifty thousand. ‘No second army can be raised except by a 
levy en masse, and even that desperate resource is insufficient, 
Denmark without Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg—i. e. with- 
out its Germanized provinces—containing only 920,000 inhabi- 
tants, or less than 250,000 men capable of bearing arms. Man 
for man a Dane is far superior as a soldier to a German, but the 
monarchy has not, we believe, adopted the arms of precision or rifled 
cannon. Her sole superiority is in her fleet, which can protect Zea- 
Jand, Fiinen,:and the other islands, with their half-million of inha- 
bitants, until Europe has time to interfere. There are rumours 
abroad of assistance promised by the French Government, but no 
negotiations tending to that result have yet transpired. 


ary 


The discontent in Poland, now manifested for nearly six weeks, 
appears to acquire strength and consistency. A circular, it will be 
remembered, was issued by M. Mukhanoff, Minister of the Interior, 
urging the Polish peasants to remember that the Emperor was their 
ouly friend, and that they should arrest all disturbers of the peace, 
their own landlords included. The circular created such excitement 
in Warsaw that M. Mukhanoff, with the consent of the Emperor, 
was dismissed, but the circular was not recalled. The offending 
Minister left Warsaw, and at every station on his way to 

reslau was assailed with execrations, stones, and filth, On 
the 27th March a telegram arrived in Warsaw from the 

mperor, establishing a separate Ministry of Worship and 
Instruction (the Poles are Catholics), appointing Count Wielopolski 
Minister, promising a reorganization of the schools in the sense of a 





hich ° ° - ° 
“gner system of instruction, organizing a Council of State composed | 


of notables, and with power to take cognizance of all complaints, esta- 
blishing an elective Council for each county, and free elective munici- 
palities. The Poles are by no means satisfied with these concessions, 
apparently considering them mere expedients to meet a temporary 
difficulty. They demand that the Council of State shall be made 
elective, dislike Count Wiclopolski as a Russian partisan, and continue 
the system of demonstrations. The usual form assumed by these 
moyements, which extend over the entire country, is an attack upon 
some unpopular officer, who invariably escapes with his life, and an 
additional hatred to the popular cause. The Russian Government 
still appears averse to the employment of force, and Prince Gortschakoff 
has twice within the week issued and recalled menacing proclama- 
tions. For some reason not quite apparent at this distance, the 
Emperor evidently dreads an armed outbreak, and rumours are freely 
circulated of a league between the Poles, Hungarians, and Radicals 
of Italy. No proof of these assertions is offered, but by the last ac- 
counts (April 4) agitation was increasing in Warsaw. There appears, 
we may remark, to be some difficulty in conveying accurate telegrams, 
those usually published in England having a perceptible bias towards 
a depreciation of the Polish movements. The Polish agitation in 
Posen is said to be considerable, and a great Polish conference will 
assemble at Breslau, whither Prince Adam Czartoryski, representative 
of Poland in France, and leader of the aristocratic section of the 
Poles, has proceeded, It will be observed that in Poland, as in ltaly, 
it is the educated classes and the people of the cities who take the 
lead in demonstrations. 


The Emperor of Austria has made further concessions to Hungary. 
Since 1849 the Austrian code and system of procedure have been in 
force in that kingdom. It is the earnest wish of the Hungarians to 
replace them both by native laws, and Count Apponyi, Judex Curie 
of Hungary, has strongly pressed this view upon the Emperor. He 
was resisted by the whole of the German section of the Cabinet, 
which sees in this proposal the germ of separation. The Emperor, 
however, yielded, and several of the German Ministers, including, 
apparently, Baron von Schmerling, tendered their resignations. The 
“crisis” is not yet at an end, but as the Hungarian Diet will be 
opened by Count Apponyi at Buda, and then transferred to Pesth—a 
further concession—it is probable that the Emperor has remained firm. 
The first proposition of the Diet will, it is believed, be a demand that 
all Hungarian troops shall be recalled and concentrated within the 
kingdom. This proposal, if conceded, will render the Hungarians in- 
dependent of menace; while, if refused, it may be followed by 
a refusal to vote or pay the taxes. The Austrian Government 
would then be driven finally to force. It is observed as ominous 
that the activity of the Garibaldians increases as the session 
of the Diet approaches, and that simultaneously the Polish demon- 
strations are gliding into conspiracies. South of Austria agitation 
rapidly increases. The people of Montenegro, Herzegovina, and 
Bosnia, are all in insurrection. The object of the rising in the Her- 
zegovina is to expel the Turks and connect themselves with Monte- 
negro. The Montenegrins, again, have gained possession of the 
passes which separate them from Servia, where Turkish authority 
has long ceased to exist. In Bosnia the dispute is nominally between 
the Mahommedan landowners and the Christian peasantry, but the 
Mussulmans are the only supporters of Turkish power. All these 
states are nominally subject to Turkey, and all contain a population 
disposed to set up a kingdom of their own. Any one glancing at tho 
map will perceive that Montenegro, Albania, Bosnia, the Herzegovina, 
and Servia and Bulgaria, if they could act together, would form a 
powerful state, a state, indeed, which, under Hungarian protection, 
might occupy an influential position in Europe. Rumours of some 
such design on foot are rife in Hungary, but the patent facts are 


| few, and Prince Michael of Servia, the most powerful of the local 


princelings, has always been described as a man of Austrian sympa- 
thies. He was educated at Vienna. All that can at present be 
affirmed as certain is that the Christian population of these provinces 
think the present an admirable opportunity for being rid finally of 
the Turks, and that they are supported in this view by agitators 
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from Italy. We must not omit to mention a statement which we do 
not believe, that it is an object with Count Cavour to raise in this 
direction a force which can be used to compress Austria, and so ae- 
celerate the deliverance of Venetia. 


These movements, which affect Austria even more than Turkey, 
inerease the necessity for financial reform in Constantinople. With- 
out it no army can be organized, and accordingly the British Am- 
bassador has recommended to tle Porte the financial reforms always 
recommended from the West, the publication of a budget, retrench- 
ment in expenditure, and the issue of guaranteed paper money. All 
these reforms will probably be adopted, as usual, without effect. 
The Sultan is Caliph, and his power cannot be limited, and, while un- 
restrained, Abdul Medjid wal contions to spend. The only chance 
for Turkey is a great Sultan, nominally a fanatic, and really an ener- 
getic reformer. Turkey: will, we fear, find no such man in the 


Seraglio. 


The event of the week in France has been the publication of a 
manifesto from Prince Murat, son of the beau sabreur, who was once 
King of Naples, and Caroline Bonaparte. He is, therefore, a 
nephew of Napoleon I., and an aspirant to the throne of Sicily. His 
manifesto is an exceedingly clever letter addressed to some Duke 
unknown, and inserted in three Parisian papers. After denouncing 
the unity of Italy as the “utopian movement of conspiracies,” he 
proceeds to make his bid for the throne of the South : 

“T would not undertake so great a mission unless it were to open 
the era, so necessary to Italy, of political and social progress, and 
with the desire of casting the foundations of an edifice which would 
not shake like that of the annexations, supported as it is only by 
vacillating props. The grandeur of States cannot be founded in the 
course of a few months. 

“ The admirable power of the French Empire is the production of 
the social labour of several centuries. 

* As I would not consent to embarrass Italian union, so I would 
not suffer that others should embarrass the policy of our reign by 
leading us into seductive but disastrous enterprises. 1 would protect 
as a treasure your independence, and | would share with a Parlia- 
ment the noblest part in the task of a king—the development of 
social activity by encouragements to manufactures, commerce, 
science, art, great public works, and to all elements of collective 
education and national progress.” 

The letter is in effect an appeal to the sectional feelings of Naples, 
and were Prince Murat capable of ruling, might have a formidable 
effect. He is, however, a don vivant, and nothing more, wholly 
nowerless in a contest with opponents like Garibaldi and Cavour. 

he letter has been disavowed by the French Government, which 
calls it an “ individual opinion.” The truth probably is that Louis 
Napoleen is showing to Cavour a strong card which he may, if too 
much provoked, be tempted to play. 

On 31st March, the remains of the Emperor Napoleon were re- 
moved to the tomb so long prepared for them in the crypt of the 
Invalides. The ceremony was attended by the Emperor and all the 
family of Napoleon, and the court was filled by the soldiers of the 
first Empire. Otherwise the cremonial was almost private, and it is 
rumoured that the body will be removed once more to the Napoleon 
mausoleum now constructing under St. Denis by the tombs of the 
Kings of France. It will be remembered that the Emperor has once 
before shown a strange desire to link himself into the recol- 
lections of the ancient dynasty. On the birth of the Imperial 
Prince he claimed for him the title, strictly Legitimist, of “Child of 
France.” 

The French Government has repudiated all idea of complaining 
against the admission of the Orleanist Princes to the tom of the 
Duchess of Kent. The rumour of such an intention produced a 
most unfavourable sensation in Paris. The original complaint seems 
to have been published by authority, but without the consent or 
knowledge of the Emperor. 

The state of trade in France is represented as most unsatisfactory. 
A universal distrust paralyzes commerce. Buyers purchase only for 
the wants of the hour, and the period for the operation of the treaty 
of commerce has been postponed to the Ist of October, on the urgent 
requisition of the Chambers of Commerce in the manufacturing 
districts. 

The pastoral letter of the Bishop of Poitiers has been suppressed 
by decree, under articles 84 and 204 of the Penal Code. 


The Parliament of Italy has occupied itself mainly with the organi- 
zation of the provinces of Sicily and Naples. In answer to the inter- 
pellations of M. Massari, the Home Minister declared that Government 
were willing to increase the military force in the south, and carry out 
railway, telegraphic, and postal improvements in Naples. ‘There is 
still, however, much discontent in the capital, and petitions to Prince 
Murat have been widely signed. It is nearly impossible to discover, 
however, what the Neapolitans want, unless it be pay without work. 
One excellent improvement has been carried out in the city. The 
old police, the agents of the Bourbon tyranny, have been dismissed, 
and replaced by the “guard of public security,” a force composed 
entirely of respectable persons. They number sixteen hundred strong, 
and will be supported by the National Guard. A capital like Naples 


needs, however, a police organized like the Irish constabulary, armed, 
and too powerful to be menaced by the lazzaroni and other organiza- 
tions of disorder, All minor questions, however, are giving way to cal- 
culations on the probability of war this spring. iY 


he Austrian Go- 





vernment has officially declared that it wi is ott ted baw 
clear that it also expects it. The force a Venstie eet tt seems 

r en 
strengthened, and General Benedek is collecting large com -t 
stores. An order also has been received from Vienna nme 
all married officers in Venetia to send their wives into Germ 
precaution only taken in time of war. At the same time lar bode 
of Croats have arrived in Venetia, and their presence is a sed 
indicate a certainty of war. The district round Mantua tls “< 
evacuated for a few days, apparently to tempt an inroad ion te 
Italian side. At the same time, the fourth corps d’armée has fe 
posted round Ferrara, so as to defend the road by which the Austr; 
would enter, their policy being to march not on Lente to 
Bologna, so as to avoid infringing the letter of the peace of Villa 
franca. Above all, the Garibaldians are in a state of extreme 
citement. Garibaldi himself is in Turin, conferring with the Kine 
and will, it is said, take his place in the Chamber of Representati 
but his followers are enlisting men from Turin to Sicily. The Huw 
garian Legion at Naples is also rapidly increasing, and will ; 
a few _weeks become one of the finest regiments in Bu “ 
The agitation in favour of Garibaldi extends to the ranks of the 
Piedmontese army, and the agents of this party are very freely sy ‘ 
plied with money wherever it may be obtained.” Some eight thousand 
men are said to have been thus engaged, and an able writer Points to 
the 7yrol as the possible object of Garibaldi. His name would raise 
the Tyrol from end to end. It is more probable, however, that lj 
these movements point to an understanding with Hungary, and that 
the meeting of the Diet will be the signal for overt action, It is 
difficult to believe that the movements in Hungary, Poland, Turkey 
and Italy should all intensify at the same time without some agree. 
a among the different leaders, and some branch of the French 
Jourt. 

In Rome nothing has occurred during the week, which has been 
occupied with the festivals of Easter. ‘They have gone off as well ag 
usual, being attended by crowds of strangers, but the Pope fainted 
away during one of the services. He is reported not really ill, but his 
death is one of the many events which would change the whole aspect 
of affairs. The fate of Europe is hanging on half a dozen lives, and 
the death either of Louis Napoleon, Victor Emmanuel, the Pope 
Garibaldi, or the Emperor of Austria might change the whole current 
of history. 


The Indian mail brings us intelligence of the death of Dr. Dealtry, 
Bishop of Madras. 


The latest accounts from the United States, March 23rd, indicate 
no progress on the Northern side. The President is chiefly occupied 
with the division of the appointments in his gift among his followers, 
Mr. H. Adams has been appointed Minister to England, Mr. Dayton 
to France, Mr. Bulinghame to Vienna, and Mr. Rufus King to 
Rome. Mr. Joshua Giddings is to be Consul-General in British 
North America, and it is supposed that General Webb will go to Con. 
stantinople. It is curious to observe how large a majority of the 
highest officers in the diplomatic service have been connected with 
the press. Mr. F. H. Morse is nominated Consul in London. The 
general policy to be pursued with reference to the seceding States is 
still in abeyance, but the tendency of events is towards peaceable 
separation. Fort Sumpter, it appears certain, will be surrendered, 
and Fort Pickens cannot be defended. The Republican party are 
very anxious that this fort should be made the scene of the struggle 
with the South, but no effort to reinforce it has yet been made. Both 
Messrs. Seward and Chase are supposedto plead for a peaceful solution, 
which means the surrender of the South. Meanwhile the Southern Go- 
vernment is despatching envoys to Europe to secure recognition, and 
establishing a line of steam communication with Liverpool. The 
steamers are to be of iron, and run apparently every fortmght. The 
whole of the loan of 3,500,000/. has been taken up, and a new tariff has 
been proposed placing a simple duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem on all 
imports. The commissioners from the South, though not received bythe 
President, are to be permitted to lay their propositions before Con- 
gress, and have taken a house at Washington. On the other hand, 
it is reported that a strong Union party exists in the South, whieh is 
gaining strength, that Louisiana and South Carolina are quarrellit 
with the Central Government, and that the poorer whites are st 
eager to reopen the slave trade. Arkansas has submitted the seces- 
sion question to the people, who are not, however, to decide till 
October, long before which time habit will have resumed its sway; 
and in Texas, the Secessionists and Unionists are likely to come 
blows. Generally, the aspect of the news indicates that the Gover 
ment of the United States is unequal to the situation. 





Jamaica has adopted the Encumbered Estates Law, and the pr 
perty in the island, most of which is as encumbered as an Inst 
estate before 1540, will be brought gradually to the hammer. 


The election of a member of Parliament to represent the coun! 
of Sutherland took place at Dornock, on Thursday. Sir Davi 
Dundas, who represented the county for many years previous to 159% 
was proposed. No other candidate came forward, and he was 
declared to be duly elected. 

A Reform meeting, got up by the friends of Mr. Baines, has been 
held at Halifax, thus continuing the dropping fire of meetings 
North on this subject, which have attracted little attention beyo 
the borough limits of the towns where they have been held. 

The Exeter Liberals held a Reform meeting on Tuesday. af 
speakers bitterly condemned the Whigs, but did not go the 
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of the Chartist orators in the north in expressing preferences 
for Lord Derby. They regretted that the present Government had 
; doned Reform, and declared that a bill should be at once intro. 
duced, having for its object a large extension of the franchise, a fair 
distribution of seats, and the protection of the voters. 

Besides these meetings, others have been held in Walsall and Roch- 
dale. The chief speakers at Walsall were two members of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Sheridan and Mr. B. Forster. At Rochdale the orators 
were local notables. They support Mr. Baines’s demand, and urge 
others not included in the bill of the Member for Leeds. 

Bow has also “ demonstrated” its attachment to Reform, and has 
afforded Mr. Washington Wilks another opportunity of making a 


democratic speech. 

Mr. Roebuck has been down to Sheffield to face his accusers, and 
bas achieved a triumph such as falls to the lot of few. When he met 
his constituents on Monday in the Music-hall they would not hear 
him. They hissed, kicked the floor, yelled out interruptions, and de- 
manded an adjournment to the open air. The crowd outside were 

ually noisy, and neither the Mayor nor Alderman Fisher, nor Mr. 
Hadfield, their other member, could quiet them. Mr. Roebuck and 
the Mayor then retired from the disgraceful scene. 

Deeply ashamed of this cowardly conduct of the mob which had 
condemned a man unheard, when the meeting, which had been 
adjourned, reassembled on Tuesday, the people would not tolerate 
the least interruption, and Mr. Roebuck made a manly and gallant 
defence. The speech consisted of two parts—one in vindication of 
his personal character, the other in vindication of his opinions. It is 
the former which will chiefly interest our readers. 

“Well, then, now, sir, what was the fault found with me? The 
faults found with me are two. (A Voice.—‘ Zhree ! answered by 
cries of ‘Put him out’ ‘Where is he? and confusion.) Now, be 
quiet; you will have au opportunity of answering. 1 am accustomed 
to an assembly where a man is allowed to say exactly what he chooses. 
I hope that the people of Sheflield will not be more bigoted than the 
English House of Commons. That is an assembly where a man can 
say exactly what he likes, and therefore I honour that assembly. Now 
I will go on my own division; and I say the charges against me are 
two—first, that I voted in support of maintaining Lord Derby in his 
Administration ; and, next, that I made a speech ealled an Austrian 
speech. Now, sir, | have myself been a servant of the public nearly 
thirty years. I commenced that service a poor man; I have remained 
a poor man ever since. Iam so now. Well, but the insinuation is 
that during the last two years of my life I have gone back from all 
that for eight-and-twenty years I professed, and that I have sold 
myself, body and soul, for a sum of money. If I had so sold myself, 
I should have the money, I suppose. My answer is, I have not the 
money, and I have not spent it. (Cheers.) That, I should have 
thought, would have concluded the whole matter; but I will hound 
the accusation through all its windings and turnings. ‘The first ac- 
cusation is that I voted for Lord Derby’s Government, and the im- 
putation conveyed by the accusation is this, that the Galway Company 
obtained a subsidy from Lord Derby’s Administration ; that I was 
yirt of the Galway Company, and therefore that I voted for Lord 
Derby. I do not blink the question at all. First and foremost let 
us take dates. When there was a doubt whether a subsidy should be 
granted to the Galway Company, I voted against Lord Derby’s Go- 
yernment ; but when the subsidy was granted, and there could be no 
doubt about it, 1 voted for that Government. Thus, if I had expected 
anything, I went against my own interest. This is the fact. I said 
the accusation is that the Galway Company paid me. Now I am here, 
I have just got this to say: I was a director of the Galway Com- 
any. Very shortly after that company got its subsidy, I ceased to 
ave any connexion with the company, and from that time to this I 
do not know what they have been doing. But there was an imputa- 
tion that there was a sum of 10,000/. kept back to be divided among 
the directors, and that of that amount I received a large sum. I have 
a book before me with which I expect you are not so familiar as I 
am. It is called a Parliamentary blue-book. (OA, oh!) Tam very 
blind, and obliged to wear spectacles, and I hope you will excuse me. 
Now, this was a committee appointed to inquire into contracts entered 
into by packet and telegraph companies with the Government. When 
1 was applied to by certain gentlemen whom I had never before seen 
mn my life, I asked them what the Galway Company was to do. They 
said their object was to establish a line of steamers between Galway 
and New York, Galway being the nearest point between Great 
Britain and America. They said the passage would occupy about 
six days; and if they could create that line it would be a benefit to 
Ireland, and to the trade between both countries. Well, I said ‘That 
is avery legitimate object, I will join you;’ and I did join them. 

They also said the Government had granted a subsidy to a Liverpool 

efor carrying the mails; and they added, ‘ It is also our intention 
to carry the mails to New York, and we hope they will subsidise a 
line of steam packets from Galway to New York also.’ I said, ‘ That, 
too, is a perfectly legitimate object. 1 think the people of Ireland 
ought to have a rapid communication with America ; and I will apply 
along with the rest of the directors, to Lord Derby’s Government 
ora subsidy. (Hear, hear.) The subsidy to the Liverpool line had 
been granted by a Whig Administration. I said, that being the case, 
I suppose it is a liberal measure, and I am only carrying out what my 
Liberal friends approve. I applied to Lord Derby, and after some 
negotiation a subsidy of 75,000/. a year was granted. It was to be 
paid when the mails were carried, and not before. No money was 
paid by the Government till long after I left the company, and I am 
not sure whether any of it has yet been paid. So of that subsidy I 








never saw one farthing paid to the company, and I have had no con- 
nexion with the company since. (Cheers.) I was at this point 
yesterday, when the noise became so great that I could not proceed ; 
but now comes a matter that I think you ought to know. ‘There 
was 10,0002. kept back by the promoters of the company and put 
into the deed of settlement to be appropriated among the directors. 
That money was appropriated among the directors, and now I will 
read to you the result. When we came before a committee, they 
naturally put their fingers on this, and said, What! have members 
of Parliament received money for their services? Now, I will read 
to you :— “ 

“*Mr. Edward Ellice [asked this question of the chairman of the Galway 
Company, who was then under examination]—-Referring to the item in the 
balance-sheet just put in of 10,0002. remuneration to promoters in paid-up shares, 
were any members of Parliament remunerated for their services as promoters by 
paid-up shares? [They thought they had me there. (Lenghter.)}—At the 
present moment I do not know that I can answer that question, because several 
of the parties who had got paid-up shares have returned them to the company 
actually, and others have promised to do so, The ten thousand shares were 
expressly provided by the articles of association, as being allowed to be distributed 
among the promoters of the company, and they were distributed; 25001. were 
given to Mr. Lever, and 2500/. were given to Mr. Lascaridi, making 5000J. in all, 
they being the principal parties in getting up the line; the remaining 50002. 
were rateably distributed among the other members of the Board, of whom I 
myself am one; but I have returned those shares to the company for the benefit 
of the ar but if any gentleman chose to retain them, they are at perfect 
liberty to do so under the articles of association. 

“* Were there [they asked, following up the question) any members of Parlia- 
ment upon the list among whom those 5000/, of paid-up shares were distributed ? 
—Yes, Mr. Lever was one. 

“*You have just stated that 50002. was divided between Mr. Lever and Mr. 
Lascaridi ?—Yes. 

“+ That left 50002., and of that 50002. was any part given to other members 
of Parliament ?—Lord Bury, who was the deputy-chairman, received, | think, 
seventy or seventy-one shares of the amount. 

“* Are you sure ?—Quite certain. ( Cheers.) 

“* Anybody else?—{You see how pertinacious they were. Now, mark the 
answer of the Chairman :]—No one else. 

{ They were determined no longer to beat about the bush, and so they 
said: }—I think we should have the particulars of the last 50001—I have given 
them. I say that the remaining 5000/. was proposed to be equally distributed 
among the members of the Board rateably. 

“Were Mr. Lever and Lord Bary the only members of Parliament on the 
Board ?—Mr. Roebuck had been upon the Board, but he had retired, and he 
never received any amount of the shares whatever; but in order to give the 
fullest answer to the question, it is right to say that he was offered them, and 
that he refused them. He never had them in his possession, 

“Sir Henry Willoughby [who thought he would clinch the whole matter, 
put it thus:J—Any statement that Mr. Roebuck had received any portion of 
that money would be untrue? [The answer is]—Absolutely false. (Loud 
cheers.) 

“* Without a shadow of foundation ?—Without 
(Loud cheers 7 

“ Now what was my vote about with respect to which they make 
It was about Reform in Parliament. What was 
my argument? We, the friends of Reform, are in a majority in the 
House of Commons. I am given to understand that Lord Derby’s 
Administration were determined to bring in a better Bill than before. 
Now, I said, we can make what we like of that Bill. Let us pass it 
through the House of Commons; Lord Derby’s Government, which 
had a majority in the House of Lords, can pass it through there, 
We shall get a Reform Bill shortly if we keep themin, But, mark 
my words, I said, so sure as you turn them out, you .will get no 
Reform Bill from the so-called Liberal party. (//ear.) People said 
‘That is one of the wild assertions in which Mr. Roebuck deals,’ and 
then came that other beautiful adjunct which I have answered. But 
I declared again—depend upon it, that if you turn out Lord Derby 
and bring in a Liberal Administration, no Reform Act we shall have. 
They did turn out my Lord Derby, and have you got a Reform Act ? 
(‘ No, nol and cheers.) ‘as it been introduced as a Bill this year ? 
(‘ No.’) Do you think you will ever get it? (Cheers.) Depend 
upon it, until the people themselves are determined—till they coerce 
either a Liberal or Conservative Admiuistration—reform you will not 
have. (Cheers.) But if you had allowed Lord Derby at that time to 
bring in his Bill, and improved it in the House of Commons—made 
it what you liked—he could have carried it, and he would have 
carried it through the House of Lords.” 

Mr. Roebuck turned to the second accusation—that he had made 
an Austrian speech because he had got an Austrian contract. 

“That bright gentleman, Mr. White, said to me in the House of 
Commons, ‘If Mr. Roebuck could hear the statements made in the 
City,’ upon which there was a general curiosity in that House to 
know what the City really did say. Mr. White added, ‘They say to 
me in the City, do you hear that Mr. Roebuck has come home? He 
has been in gilded saloons’—I think I am in one now (laughter)— 
‘he has been in gilded saloons; has dined with archdukes and arch- 
duchesses, and has come home with a lucrative contract in his 
pocket.” My answer to that is, in gilded saloons I have been. I 
have really—I do hope you will believe me—I really have dined with 
an archduke and an archduchess. That is not the first duke I have 
dined with. (Laughter.) But I have not brought home a contract. 
I have entered into no contract. I have nothing to do with any con- 
tract entered into with the Ausirian Government or any Govern- 
ment under Heaven. Well, now, what can I say more? The speech 
to which the imputation refers 1 did make, and it was made upon 
careful consideration. It never entered into my mind that anybody 
could suppose that I had come there, bought and sold, to make an 
Austrian speech. I knew I had been for thirty years fighting the 
battles of the people, and I did not expect that my countrymen 
would treat me in that way—would have pointed their fingers at me, 
and said, ‘ After twenty-eight years’ service that man has sold him- 
self.’ But it comes to that. I distinctly state that I have no con- 
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tract; I am no party to any contract; no contract whatever has 

been made in which I have had the slightest association, except that 

I gave to the Austrian Government a certain set of advice. Now 

what was the advice? As your representative I was very well known 
in Austria. I recollect one gentleman saying, ‘ We have known that 
name thirty years. We know he is what is called a Liberal in your 
country, but, nevertheless, we rather like the little man.’ (Laughter.) 
I am merely repeating what they said; I daresay they were wrong. 
(Laughter.) But they listened to me. They said, ‘He is an old 
Parliamentary politician; let us hear what he says.’ What was my 
advice? My advice was this—and it was given plainly and boldly 
to the Prime Minister of Austria—‘Give to your people a parlia- 
mentary constitution. Give to them thorough self-government in 
their municipalities; let them govern themselves aud have you a 
Parliamentary representative of the Austrian Empire. Now my 
object is,’ I said, ‘to make you good friends with England. I un- 
derstand the position of Austria, I know that England’s best friend, 
if you know your own interest, is here in this country; and in order 
to bind England to you, do you two things—give your people liberal 
institutions, and connect yourselves commercially with England’ 
(Cheers.) That was the advice I gave.” 
Having vindicated his opinions and gallantly defended “stupid 
, Austria,” Mr. Roebuck made a characteristic peroration to his 
speech : : : 

“You have heard my opinions. Are you satisfied with them? If not, are 

you so infallible as to say, because I am of those opinions I must be wrong, or, 
being wrong, I must be unworthy? That is the statement made against me. 
Your penny papers, the very existence of which is in a great measure part of 
my work—for, from the very time I went into Parliament, I advocated a free 
press—your penny papers have contained, and your walls have been placarded 
with, insinuations—aye, let me use the word—with base statements against my- 
self. Well, but this is a question. I have no doubt all of you are a 
great deal cleverer than Iam. (ZLeughter.) But I happen to be your repre- 
sentative, and you must allow me to judge for myself. Depend upon it, no other 
man judges forme. What I think I say with every bolduess, as you yourselves 
have known before now. When I differ from you I tell you so. Nothing has 
guided me through my whole political career but the view I have taken of Eng- 
lish interests. I may have been wrong. Where is the man who has not been 
wrong? I have learnt to bear and forbear. I would tell all those who judge of 
me by themselves, I suppsse, I would tell them that time out of mind I might 
have been sold; I might now, instead of being as I am, put upon my trial, have 
been so well off that not one of those parties would have raised his voice against 
me. (Cheers.) Sir, I really am proud—I acknowledge it. I began life as the 
servant of my country. I ai talking of my political life. From that time to 
this I have fought the cause of freedom. No man dared to come to me and ask 
me to vote this way or that. I am never told in the House of Commons what I 
am todo. No whipper-in ever comes tome. Oli, they say, he will do exactly as 
he likes. (Lauglter.) I have from the commencement of my career done 
exactly as I liked, and let it be told to you now, not for the first time, that I 
shall do as I like. (Cheers.) Iam sent to Parliament as your representative ; 
at the end of that term I come to answer for the deeds I have done in your 
name, and you know what todo, If you don’t like me, send me adrift. (Cheers 
and laughter.) If you think I have acted honestly and to the best of my ability, 
and that I have been devoted to your service, you then know what todo. Now, 
let me tell my detractors that I am not afraid of them—that I am afraid of no 
imputation, Truth is great and will prevail (“ Well done /”) and, God willing, 
so long as [ have health and strength to fight the battle of the good people of 
England, 1 have that confidence in my countrymen that eventually I am sure 
they will say I have been a good and faithful servant, aud as such honour my 
name.” (Loud and protracted cheers.) 

Mr. Roebuck remained completely master of the field. There 
were still some questions, but he had answers for them, and the meet- 
ing agreed to resolutions to the effect that the meeting was perfectly 
satisfied with Mr. Roebuck’s exposition, and had full contidence in 
his personal integrity and political worth ; and that “having heard 
Mr. Roebuck’s exposition of his views on the subjects of Austria 
and Italy, this meeting agrees with him in desiring that the prin- 
ciples of constitutional and commercial freedom should prevail in 
Austria; but also reiterates its ardent sympathy with the efforts of 
the Italians to free their country from internal tyrants and external 
domination, and its hope that before long Venetia and Rome nay be 
peacefully united to the Italian kingdom.” 









The Easter Monday banquet at the Mansion-house was shorn of its 
glory by the absence of Ministers. There was a goodly gathering of 
notables, but the greatest lights were the Bishop of Ripon, Sir John 
Burgoyne, and Lord Clanricarde. The only speech of any note was 
that made by Sir Johu Burgoyne for “the army.” He said he would 
make only one observation : 

“Tt is this—these are not times when we ought to allow our armour to get 
rusty and our powder to get damp. (Cheers.) We are surrounded, it is true, by 
friendly nations; but when we find these nations arming themselves to the teeth 
it is not for us to allow ourselves to hol an existence on sufferance, or leave our 
best interests dependent on other people, however they may profess themselves 
our friends. It is satisfactory to believe that our army and our military prepara- 
tions, so far as they go, ure in a very good state. (Cheers.) The magnilicent 
body of volunteers, among whom I am proud to be myself euroiled, is a very 
powerful addition to that body. Still we inust not relax in our efforts. It is 
necessary that we should keep up due preparations, and therefore I only hope 
that if any emergency should arise our army may be found as sufficicnt in 
quantity as it is efficient in quality.” (Loud cheers.) 

Easter Monday was devoted to Voluntcer displays. There were 
several reviews, parades, and sham fights on a small scale all round 
London and in the country towns ; but the two most conspicuous 
performances were at Wimbledon-common and at Brighton. 

The sham fight at Wimbledon was arranged to be on a most ela- 
borate scale, but all turned out badly. Some of the regiments would 
not take rh but manceuvred on their own account—the West- 
minsters being conspicuous. Lord Bury, however, managed to 
muster about four thousand men under his command. ‘They were, 
in the main, marched on to the ground. But the rain fell nearly all 


. Ps ee 
surface was soaked with water. Nevertheless, the volunteers under 
Lord Bury were to execute a series of difficult manceuvres, The 
tried to do so, and, so far as the reports go, they failed. The foros 
was supposed to be defending the Portsmouth-road, from a fine poe: 
tion, which barred the way. Of course the enemy was beaten. fp 
then was supposed to try and turn the flank of the position by 
moving to his right. Here came the trying movement. The volun. 
teers, covered by skirmishers, had to take ground to the left’ and 
deploy on an open space; but they never seem to have got well into 
the new position—in fact, they seem to have been huddled up in eon. 
fusion. So that the weather andthe rough ground proved too much 
not for the men, perhaps, but for the officers, who are clearly not yp. 
to their work. At the close of the performance, Colonel M‘Murdo 
. . r 
the inspector-general, who had taken so much trouble in the busines: 
. . . — 
read officers and men the following kindly and wise lecture : 

“ Volunteers,—As men of understanding, it is not necessary that the move. 
ments which you have gone through to-day should be fully explained. I think 
it only necessary to call your attention to the nature of the two positions which 
you have taken up. The first position which you took up was naturally one of 
very great strength; of so much strength, indeed, that two-thirds of the enemy 
must have been non-engaged—that is to say, his cavalry would not have had 
any effect, nor would his artillery have had much, except by a vertical fire. Js 
was supposed that the enemy found that position too strong, and endeavoured to 
reach the plateau on which you now stand, by turning your flank by one of 
those valleys in the direction of Wimbledon. It was necessary, therefore, that 
you should quit the strong position which you firmly held by changing your 
front to your left. The enemy desired to evade this. He desired to come up oD 
the plain level ground, by which means he could bring both his cavalry and 
artillery, as well as his infantry, to bear in action. He also desired, by turning 
your left flank, to reach the Wimbledon-road, by which he could march through 
you to London. Now, it is my desire to point out to you the difference between 
the two positions you held. It was very different when you were along tha: 
rugged crest of a hill where neither cavalry nor artillery could have reached you, 
You checked the enemy there; any bold number of men could have done so; bat 
you were brought, as it were, to a billiard-table, against what might perhaps be 
the best troops in Europe. Now, gentlemen, I observed that in forming line here 
some battalions—I don’t blame them, because they have had very little practice, 
4s yet; but some were unsteady in coming into line, and if they are unsteady 
in coming into line to-day, what would be the case if this plain were swept by 
the artillery of the enemy; if you were choking with dust; if many comrades 
were falling around you, and the very ground shaking by the heavy masses of 
the enemy’s cavalry charging you? Now, then, consider how liable yo 
troops are to be unsteady under such circumstances. What is it that will ov 
come this? It is discipline alone. By the term ‘ discipline,’ I don’t mean check- 
ing bad conduct; I mean habitual union and combination of mind and bod 
brought to bear on a certain object. ‘That combination of mind and body sets 
aside all individual action, and makes a company, makes a battalion, makes a 
brigade like a machine Now, this can only be gained by company drill. | 
consider a company as the unit of an army, and if companies are steady and well 
drilled, the whole army will be steady and well drilled. Therefore, all you have 
learned in the way of shooting, all your zeal and patriotism, will be of no avail 
on the day of battle without a thorough knowledge of company drill. Nothing 
but company drill will do. I therefore beg that you will not consider that ex- 
cellence of shooting is everything, because nothing will do unless you are 
perfect formators under fire. You, gentlemen, have had a hard day's work, and 
you have wet feet, and I will therefore not further detain you. You will now 
return to your homes, which I know you are well able to protect.” 

The public, of course, crowded to Wimbledon, and to some exient 
incommoded the volunteers; but we are told, on great authority, 
that the volunteers are bound to submit to this nuisance, and submit 
to be hampered in order that a mob may gratify its curiosity. 

The Brighton review, which it was so contidently said would fail, 
was a splendid success. Lord Ranelagh, Colonel Lindsay, and 
Colonel Brownlow Knox, who organized it, were admirably seconded 
by the railway compauies, and the men were taken to Brighton and 
earried off again without a single mishap. Not the men only, but 
an immense contingent supplied by the public. The volunteers 
mustered between seven thousand and eight thousand strong, of 
whom three thousand eight hundred went from London. The others 
came from Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire. There were four guns 0 
the ground, and a body of sailors from the Cinque Ports, chiedly 
Hastings. The troops assembled in Brighton, partly on the Level, 
and went thence to the East Cliff, where they halted some time. 
Then by different routes they filed up to the race-course. ‘The 3 
was splendid: a brilliant sun, a gentle breeze, elastic turf, and 
wide landscape. There were about eighty thousand people collecte 
on the race-course, along which the troops defiled, passing the L 
Lieutenant and Major-General Scarlett, sent downto witness tle review 
in his official capacity. After passing up the course, the volunteers 
formed line, the right taking up position first and the remainder 
marching along the rear and entering the line as they came up. ‘Lue 
movements of the day were of the simplest character, the troo 
were kept well in hand, and, seconded by a good staff, Lord Ranelag! 
moved them about without confusion. The tiring was well sustaiue 
and continuous, and the final movement, the advance of the who: 
line, was well done. The troops then broke into column, and return 
by different roads to Brighton, and got off by rail at an early h 
The following is the address of Gen. the Hon. Sir James Scarlett, the 
Adjutant-General, to the assembled commanding officers at tue 
termination of the manceuvres : ; 

“ Lord Ranelagh and gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in expressing to you 
the entire satisfaction with which I have witnessed ihe proceedings of to-cay 
Having been commanded by the Secretary of State for War to attend offic 
and inspect the evolutions of this force, I shall have extreme satisfaction in 1 
porting that they have reflected the greatest credit, not only upon you, gent 
men, who have commanded brigades, but also upon you who have commane 1 
battalions, and upon the volunteer forces which you have respectively commanded. 
I have compared these evolutions with those which it has been my duty t 
frequently performed by the line ; and wheu 1 consider the comparatively limited 
opportunities of assembling and exercising in large numbers which the volunte 
force has enjoyed I am not only gratified but completely astonished at the 
fection with which the various mancuvres have bee. accomplished. 1 think ( 
volunteer force is under a debt of gratitude to Lord Ranelagh, as well for t 
able manner in which he has laid down the programme of the day's proceeciog 
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assure you that it will be a t gratification to me to present 
a py report of the day's preceodings to the War-ellies as the makin 
success of this day warrants me in doing.” 

Brighton kept holiday, as well it might, and went out to enjoy 
itself on the Downs, | Much disappointment was felt by those who 
had paid for seats in the grand stand because the volunteers in 
marching over the hills disappeared from view. But these good 

Je were a little unreasonable, and forgot that the volunteers were 
at work for their own benefit, as well as kindly submitting to be 
made a show of. The public must learn to be reasonable in these 


matters. 


Upwards of 23,000/. have now been collected and remitted by the 
Lord Mayor to Sir George Clerk, to be expended in aid of the famine- 
stricken people of North-Western India. But the horrible calamity 
will last so long that this is a trifle compared with what the neces- 
sities of the case require. On Wednesday there was a meeting at 
Wilton, where Lord Herbert of Lea proposed a resolution and 
made a speech. Some of his remarks will interest our readers as 

litical students, as well as stimulate their political feelings: 

“Now, the Mayor has stated that India is an immense tract of 
country, and we must not forget that the result of that great extent 
is to aggravate immensely the sufferings of the people, because where 
the means of communication are defective, and where, for example, 
there are no railroads except one, and almost no roads, of course the 
difficulty of transporting food is immensely aggravated, and delay in 
this case is death. Well, the country has been desolated, not onl 
by famine, but within the last few years by civil war, which, like all 
wars, tends greatly to impoverish a country. Crops are laid waste, 
houses are burnt, the ordinary avocations of industry are interrupted, 
the production of the country is greatly impeded and diminished, 
and therefore a famine which comes at such a time, when a country 
js unable to meet the requirements for its own preservation, is natu- 
rally attended with the most disastrous consequences. Now I con- 
fess that, looking back upon the history of our connexion with 
India, and judging it impartially, we do not stand very well in the 
eyes of the nations of the world. We have gone there as traders, we 
have gone there as conquerors, and we have made a great deal of 
money, and attracted great prosperity to this country through our 
connexion with India. But I am not certain that we have done all 
that we might or ought to have done for the country itself. In the 
first place, I believe that we Anglo-Saxons, who are accustomed to 
self-government, who have been accustomed, in fact, not to be 
governed at all, who have no notions of government, therefore, be- 
yond that of giving security to life and property, we have not the 
genius of dealing with Asiatics, who require a mind to think, energy 
to supply the failure of that quality, al a hand to execute what the 
brain imagines. We have left the country too much to itself, and 
have not done enough in the way of public works, for example, 
which might have saved the country from famine. The irrigation 
effected by means of canals and the diversion of rivers from their 
course, has saved those portions of the country in which it has 
taken place from the nol and dangers of famme; but through 
a great tract of country we have done nothing, and the people are 
sulering in consequence. I have often heard it said that we should 
carry Christianity to India. Well, we have not carried Christianity 
to India, and perhaps one of the reasons is that Christians are little 
agreed amongst themselves, and that Christianity, therefore, means 
to the ears of the Hindoo some great diversity of opinion amongst 
the different religious sects. (Cheers.) The people of India see that 
we do not agree amongst ourselves, and therefore they are unwilling 
to listen to us. But on this occasion we may carry Christianity 
to them in this sense. We shall show the practical effects of Chiris- 
tianity in our desire to do good, and in attempting, as far as 
we can, to relieve their wants and necessities. 1 have seen 
it stated that at the time of the Irish famine not only did the 
natives of India subscribe very liberally to the relief of the suf- 
ferers, but actually the native soldiers—those men who, certainly 
time has shown, were not well affected to our rule—subscribed their 
pay, and sent it to alleviate the sufferings of their conquerors ; and, 
surely, that ought to operate as a lesson to us. Having with a 
strong hand put down the Indian rebellion and re-established the go- 
vernment of the Queen, shall we not show them that we forget all the 
sufferings which that rebellion caused, by looking upon them now as 
fellow-subjects in distress, as a nation stretching out their hands to 
us for food? (Hear.) I trust, therefore, that as Englishmen we 
shall do our part in Wilton to show that we are not deaf to their 
calls, but that we have the same anxiety to relieve their distress 
which they showed on a previous occasion towards us.” (Cheers.) 

Lord Herbert subscribed 1002., and the corporation 10/. towards 
the relief fund. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons presided, on Wednesday, 
over a meeting at Nottingham held to establish a society for im- 
proving the dwellings of the poor. Dr. Marsh described the scope 
of the society’s operations. ~ every case where bad cottage pro- 


perty at — exists we should endeavour to obtain possession of 
it either by purchasing it or leasing it, and, if it was capable of im- 


provement, expend upon it the requisite amount of capital to render 
it fit for habitation; if it was incapable of such improvement, it 
would be pullel down and rebuilt. ‘the erection of suitable cottages 
upon approved sites where such additional accomodation is required 
would form the second feature in the society’s operations. Model 
lodzing-houses for families too poor to occupy an independent house, 

‘so ‘odging-houses for single men and single women, in populous 
districts, would form subjects for the consideration of the managers 





of the society, the object being in every case to supply the best pos- 
sible accommodation at the smallest possible cost to the tenant. A 
society, on the limited liability principle, was forthwith established. 


The annual meeting of the parishioners of St. Paul’s, Pimlico, 
passed off this year without the usual uproar and scandal. Mr. 
Vesterton retires, and is succeeded by Mr. Kingsbury. ‘There was, 
however, a scene. A very dirty chimney-sweeper, named Groves, 
was introduced, and, in virtue of his right as a parishioner, proceeded 
to address the meeting. He took up his position close to the table 
at which Mr. Liddell and the representatives of the press were seated, 
and by way of emphasizing some of his weakest remarks, slapped his 
sooty breast with ie sooty hands, to the great inconvenience of those 
who were immediately around him. He said he had resided for thirty 
ears within the parish, and had had the privilege of hearing the Rev. 
Mr. Ashdali, a kind and considerate man, preach the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. When the late Bishop of London consecrated 
St. Barnabas Church he went down to see it, thinking it was to be 
done upon Protestant principles; but the ceremony was one with 
which he did not at all hold. Standing by his Protestant principles 
he had accordingly left the church—(cheers)—but Mr. Trower, of 
Victoria-street, a barrister-at-law they called him, came down to him 
and sought to show him that he was inerror. “ I said,” he continued, 
‘Show me where I am inerror.’ He said, ‘Have you a Prayer- 
book ? and I said ‘Yes.’ He then took my Prayer-book and I 
took his—(/aughter)—but on looking over it I found his had not the 
Articles. ‘Look here,’ said I, ‘ yours has not got the Articles.’ 
‘Oh,’ says he, ‘mine is the Oxford edition” ‘Then,’ said I, 
‘mine is the Cambridge.’ (Loud laughter.) ‘If, said I, ‘you 
are a Protestant, there can be no difference between us, for I am a 
Protestant ; but if you show me I am in error, I will acknowledge my 
fault.’ What more could any man do? (Great laughter.) ‘ Are 
you back in your rent, Groves?’ said he. ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘I am; 
[ owe 10/.’ He then said, ‘If you wish to hold with us we will 
pay your rent for you.’ ‘ Do you see that shelf?’ said I, ‘I would 
sooner nail up a penny loaf there and nibble it off bit by bit than sell 
my conscience.’ (Loud cheers.) ‘Oh,’ said he, then, ‘I take my 
church from tradition.” ‘Do you?’ said I; ‘then, it is you who 
are in error, and not I.’ Afier that the great God, who 1s above, 
took me to Mr. Westerton, aud in him I found a father and a friend. 
I have nine in family to feed with this one pair of hands, but Mr. 
Westerton came down with me, and paid my rent for me, as a man— 
(“‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter)—and 1 now come forward to help him 
for the benefit of the Protestant church of England.” 

Men are subject to strange aberrations. Some time since two 
brothers, named Wedmore, murdered their aunt, at Dundry, in 
Somersetshire. They were arrested, convicted, and condemned to 
die. Whereupon Sir Johu H. Lethbridge, of Sandhill Park, who has 
recently joined the ranks of the “ National League for the Suppres- 
sion of the Traffic in Intoxicating Liquors,” addressed an extra- 
ordinary letter to his brother magistrates for the county of Somerset, 
in which he unhesitatingly declares that the persons responsible 
before God for this murder are “the men who sanctioned the 
iniquitous sale of intoxicating drinks, and not the unhappy men who 
have unwittingly added to the revenues of the country, and fallen 
into the trap, drink, sanctioned by their brethren of high degree, and 
who are necessarily the cause of the crime these brothers of less 
degree have committed.” 


The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland presided, on Wednesday, over the 
annual meeting of the Royal Dublin Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture, and distributed the prizes. In his speech he commented 
on the progressive character of Irish agriculture. “The agricnitural 
returns which are collected every year, while they record the ma- 
terial changes in various crops, and the general condition of agricul- 
ture, uniformly exhibit a steady increase in the quantity of live stock. 
It is true that these returns, while they tell us of quantity, are neces- 
sarily silent with respect to quality. It is to general observation 
and to advancing prices that we must look for information in that 

articular ; and such shows as those of Baker-street, in London, or 
in Kildare-street, here, give the very best opportunities for this pur- 
pose, taken in conjunction with the circulating visits of the agricul- 
tural societies through the various counties of the land. It seems 
to me—and I wish we could have had fuller testimony from those 
who could speak with authority on the subject—that the very highest 
excellence marked the exhibition to-day throughout its various de- 
artinents, from the lordly bull down to the less grand but far more 
oquacious poultry. It is obvious that the increase of skill and the 
application of science to agriculture must tend to make us more and 
more independent of weather. The increase of agricultural machinery 
both iin us to save many crops, which the accidents of a preca- 
rious climate would otherwise only damage and destroy, and it further 
enables us to improve our labourers in methods which call forth 
thought and develop skill. And there is no one circumstance con- 
nected with the whole subject more important and more gratifying 
than the certainty that the introduction of machinery, so far from 
injuring the labouring classes, advances them in the scale of society.” 
Lord Carlisle does not regard with any uneasiness the general results 
of emigration. “Of course, when exile from home is occasioned b 
suffering and by privation, itmust be an object of regret to all well- 
constituted minds; but considered in its broad results, I believe 
that while emigration fulfils the general destiny of our race in 
peopling the whole earth, it ordinarily will be found to improve the 
condition both of those who go and of those who remain. It is pos- 
sible that the approaching Census to which I have referred may ex- 
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hibit some slight diminution of the population ; but as the strength of 
an army does not depend so much on its mere numbers as on its 


discipline and its organization, so, depend upon it, the good condition 


of a country results far less from its actually increasing numbers 
than from its command of the comforts of life, its industry, its intel- 


ligence, and its moral character.” : j 
On the same day the Irish Society held its anniversary in the 


Rotunda, and its friends mustered in large numbers. The chair was 


occupied by the Earl of Bandon, who spoke at considerable length. 
The object of the society is to instruct the Irish-speaking population 
in the Scriptures, and the report stated that in the district of Doon 
1200 Roman Catholics had been converted to Protestantism by that 
means within the last ten years. ‘Doon was once a blood-stained 
land, the very abode of crime, the refuge of murderers—but how 
changed ;” ‘here are three school-houses, with residences, in the 
parish, built at a cost of 800/., and a very handsome church, erected 


at acost of 2000/. Contributions were reported to the amount of 


50002. from the Irish Americans, and 4000/. from England, Canada, 
and the United States. 


A great stride has been made this week in the progress of the 
builders’ strike towards an end. The men have received no sym- 
pathy from public opinion, none from the press. ‘The very trades’ 
societies, not builders, have condemned the strike. The funds of the 


strikers were low, and the prospect of a general lock-out in the spring 


of the year very gloomy. Under these circumstances they snatched at 
a suggestion made by the Zimes. This suggestion was that the men 
should accept the proposition of working by the hour, under an 
increased scale of wages, which would enable them, working five 
days of ten hours, to knock off at one on Saturday without any dimi- 
nution in their weekly earnings. The negotiation arising out of this 

roposal is very instructive. Two days after it appeared, says the 

imes, a deputation of delegates waited upon Messrs. Lucas, and 
asked whether, if the men worked their ten hours under the hour 
system of payment for five days, they would object, as we suggested, 
to have their pay-books ready at one o’clock, so that the men might 
from that hour take a half-holiday. ‘lo this Messrs. Lucas at once 
consented. The earnings were then calculated under this arrange- 
ment of the hour system and half-holiday, and found to be as fol- 
lows : 

£ 


Five days, at 10 hours, at 7d. perhour . . . 1 
Saturday, 6$ hours, up tolo’clock . . .. O 


Total . . £1 12 113 

The earnings of the men now, without a half-holiday, are 33s., so 
that for their half-day each man would only pay a halfpenny. The 
delegates, however, appeared to think that this was too much, for 
they asked the Messrs. Lucas if they would give the men the extra 
halfpenny, making their wages, with the half-holiday, 33s., exactly 
the same as at present, without the holiday. This, after some minutes’ 
consideration, Messrs. Lucas at once agreed to do. Emboldened by 
this concession, the delegates then demanded that the masters should 
pay the usual nine hours on Saturday, though they gave the half- 
oliday. This Mr. Lueas at once firmly refused. By their offered con- 
cession Messrs. Lucas and Messrs. Kelk will lose 14,000/. on their pre- 
sent contracts. ‘To increase the men’s pay and pay them as well for 
the half-holiday they give on Saturday would raise their loss from 
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2 
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14,0007. to nearly 40,000/. The deputation left to report to their | 


comrades. 


Is it illegal to send the pauper children of London to Lancashire 
and apprentice them to the cotton manufacturers ? The latter, it 
seems, have for some time been endeavouring to get a supply of 
pauper children as apprentices. Deputations have waited on the 
various boards of guardians with this object. Upon application being 
made to the authorities of St. Pancras, the offers of the manufacturers 
were so fair, and the statements of the advantages to the children 
were so apparent, that the board of directors felt very much disposed 
to entertain the proposal, the only doubt being whether they could 
come within the Act of Parliament, which might be applicable to 


Liverpool, &c., because they were within the prescribed distance of | 


fifty miles by the Act of Parliament. The board went so far as to 
have indentures of apprenticeship prepared, but it was then suggested 
that it would be proper, before finally concluding such arrangement, 
to take the opinion of counsel. This proved to be adverse. The Poor 
Law Board have also signified their opinion that the proposed whole- 
sale deportation is illegal, and the scheme must therefore be aban- 
doned. 

It appears that the Yelverton affair is still to be kept before the 
ublic, the major having lodged an appeal, which is to be argued 

fore the twelve judges next term. Exceptions, we understand, 
were taken to portions of the judge’s charge, as well as to some 
points connected with the reception of evidence, so that nearly 
the entire of the case will be gone over again before the Court of 


oo 

me heavy damages have been awarded to persons injured by 
accidents on the North-Western Railway. A Mr. Crowther, manager 
of machine works at Oldham, obtained 550/, as some compensation 
for injuries which rendered him unfit for business ; and a Mr. Fried- 
lander, severely knocked about in an accident at Roby, obtained 
3000/., just two years’ profits of a business he will probably be never 
able to attend to again. 





The inquiry into the great silk robbery was resumed in London 


. «40 + a 
this week, In addition to Newton, who bought the silk, and De 
and Barker who took it to Derby, William Crane, a porter in the 
service of Drakefield and Co., silk merchants, came before the 
Police magistrate. There are still two of the accomplices at large— 
Age and Hunter, two publicans, who have absconded. It ge 
from the evidence that the ten bales of silk were stolen froma lighter 
load of four hundred and eleven bales, while the whole was in transit 
from the St. Katharine to the West India Docks. The bales were 
carried to a house in Hope-street, Spitalfields, and deposited in rooms 
rented by Barker, and three days afterwards they were taken awa 
in a van belonging to Pickford and Co., Debock and Crane helpi 
to load the van. ‘The same night, Deboek and Barker went to Derby 
and the next day they called upon Mr. Newton. On their return’ 
Debock made a display at his inn of a 100/. Bank of England note’ 
pretending he did not know whether it was a good one. This aroused 
the suspicion of the landlord, who communicated with the police, and 
the next morning Debock and Barker were in custody. Debock was 
found to be in possession of three 1007. Bank of England notes. The 
»olice got a clue from them, and called upon Newton, who admitted 
fe had bought ten bales of silk from Agg¢ and Hunter, and that he 
had given in payment three 1002. Bank of England notes, and a cheque 
for 2307. On another occasion, Newton’s son produced an inyoiee 
and receipt for the silk, signed by Agg, but here the price was 
described as 7387. The whole case has not yet come out, as the 
prisoners have been remanded. 

A painful story comes from Suffolk. Harriet Salmon, the wife of 
a coal-carter at Edwardstone, near Sudbury, has drowned two of her 
children in a pond lying in the recesses of a thick wood. She had 
three children, one illegitimate. She threw two in, and they sank; 
the third, and youngest, fell upon some boughs, which the little hands 
instinctively grasped. The woman then went in to fetch the “ little 

dear” out, and “struck” by the cold water, she dragged out the dead 
bodies, and, leaving all three on the bank, reported the death of the 
children to a neighbour, ‘To a constable she said: “I took the little 
| girl and threw her into the pond; but she could not sink, because she 
| hung on the boughs; and as soon as I had done that I saw the two 
| Other little dears in the pond, and [ rushed in after them. As soon 
as I got into the pond the cold water struck me, and I came to my 
senses, and dragged the two children, now lying dead, out. The little 
one I took out last. When I got it out I sawit breathe.” She also 
said she did not know which way she went to the pond, or which way 
she came home, adding, “ If I did do it I don’t know anything about 
it.” A coroner’s jury have returned a verdict of “ Wilful Murder” 
against the woman. 

Two men were seen by a servant-maid loitering in front of a house 
at Dalston early in the evening. Presently a third came, and then 
two standing side by side within the fore-court, the third climbed up 
them, and so entered the first-floor window. During the whole of the 
time the occupier of the house and his wife were at tea in the parlour! 
It so chanced that their servant had gone out. On returning she saw 
a light in a bedroom, and gave an alarm. The thief slipped quietl 
down, but, closely pursued, he struck the pursuer and il oft 
Believing he had not been marked, he left his hiding-place, but he 
ny recognized and captured. He stands committed for 
trial. 

The Nottingham bench of magistrates have acquitted the so-called 
Baron Zychlinski of the charge of fraud preferred against him by 
the Reverend Mr. Maltby. The acquittal of the baron appears to 
have delighted the Nottingham people. It is not clear now whether 
he is a baron or not, but the bench seemed satisfied that he had not 
defrauded the Maltbys of any money. 

Frederick Perry, a poacher and returned convict, is now in prison 
for assaulting a gamekeeper. He was sentenced to be kept in prison 
for six waite be may be kept in prison for life, for the Excise 
authorities have obtained a conviction against him for killing a 
partridge in January last without having taken out a license. If he 
does not pay the penalty of 20/., he may be kept in prison as long as 
it pleases the Board of Inland Revenue to keep him there. 





Three cadets from Addiscombe College and one of the bandsmen of 
the London Irish Rifles have been fined for assaulting the police at 
the Crystal Palace on Easter Monday. It seems that the cadets 
present in the grounds foolishly formed up in military order, and that 
a collision ensued between them and the crowd. The police interfered, 
and the cadets charged the police. The volunteer struck in to rescue 
one of the cadets. Some property was destroyed, but nobody was 
hurt. However, the young men really did commit a breach of the 
eace in the excitement of the moment, and the Lambeth magistrate 
inflicted fines, which were duly paid. The orderly officer at Addis- 
combe gave the cadets a high character. 

The Marylebone magistrate has delivered judgment in the case 
preferred against Mr. ‘Train by Mr. Beresford Hope, of breaking up 
the Uxbridge road. Mr. Yardley said the case ought to have been 
taken to a superior court. His judgment would be no more than 
' the imposition of a fine, and they might, and would, no doubt, go to 
a higher tribunal. The most important part of the case arose as to 
whether the Commissioners of Roads fad the power to give such 
license to break up roads. After going through the different Acts, 
he believed that the Commigsioners of Turnpike-roads had gone 
beyond their power in granting their license, and that they — not 
to have given their license for the laying down of a tram. In con- 


cS 


cluding his judgment the worthy magistrate said, “This line is not 
consistent with the General Turnpike Act, and I must mulet Mr. 
Train in 1s. and costs.” 


One John M‘Clenau, dressed in black and wearing a white neck- 
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arged before the Southwark magistrate with creating a 
alot, a .- Bennett-street. He sang ery . the oer in a 

inful manner, and, when told to desist, he repeated and 
loud at Mibe nuisance. Assured that a lady was ill and that his 
hurt her, he still continued, and was accordingly given into 
_ His excuse was, that “1 thought the inhabitants had a 
= feeling towards my preaching the Gospel. On the Sunday pre- 
us 1 was annoyed by a man at No. 3.” The magistrate told him 
d shown no Christian feeling, had been guilty of gross impro- 
d must enter into his own recognizances to keep the peace 
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Che Contt. 
Tur Queen and the Royal Family have removed to Oshorne. Her 
Majesty quitted Windsor Castle on Wednesday, and arrived the same 
erening at Osborne. In consequence of the very deep mourning in| 
which Her Majesty and Royal Family now are, the usual guards of 


S| 


honour and all ceremonies were dispensed with by Her Majesty’s 





command. , > 
On the previous day the Crown Princess of Prussia took leave of | 


her mother, and departed for the Continent, the Prince of Wales ac- | 
companying her as far as Dover. The Prince of Leiningen had left 
Windsor Castle for the Continent on Monday. 


Piisrellanrans. 
An exchange of notes has taken place between the Marquis d’Azeglio and Lord 
John Russell, from which it appears that King Vietor Emmanuel will hereafter | 

be recognized as King of Italy at the British Court. 

It is regarded pe py that Lord Elgin will arrive in England in the middle 
ofnext week. Lord Elgin is now travelling at his leisure from Trieste, and is 
—— in Paris on Saturday next, where Lady Elgin will go to meet him. 


r-Admiral Mundy, C.B., sailed on the 28th of March from Malta in the | 
Hannibal, 91, — Farquhar, for Beyrout, to take command of the division | 
of the fleet assembling on the coast of Syria. 

Mr. Newton, Mr. Severn’s predecessor in the British consulate, has just | 
returned to Rome, with the intention of examining and reporting to the British 
Government upon the terra cotta and Etruscan gold and jewel departments of | 
the Campagna collection, which there is some probability will be purchased for | 
the British Museum. 

Count de Stackelberg, formerly Russian Minister at Turin, has just passed 
through Paris on his way to Madrid, to which city he was appointed Minister | 
some time back, | 

The Duke de Modena is about to leave Vienna for Venetia. General Cabrera, | 
Count de Morera, has arrived in the Austrian capital from Modena. 

The Scotsman states that the Duke of Richmond will be put in nomination for 
the office of Chancellor of the University of Aberdeen. 

The marriage of Miss Victoria Russell, eldest daughter of Lord John Russell, 
and Mr. Villiers, son of the Bishop of Durham, is appointed to be solemnized on 
the 16th inst. | 


Lady Charlotte Bury, so well known in the world of letters and polities, died 
on Monday evening, at an advanced age, Her ladyship was the only surviving 
daughter of John, fifth Duke of Argyll, and was bern January 28, 1775, so that 
she was in her eighty-seventh year. The lamented lady was twice married, first 
in June, 1796, to Colonel John Campbell, by whom she had Lady Arthur 
Lennox, and other children ; and secondly, in March, 1818, to the Rev. Edward 
John Bury, who died in May, 1832. 

The deaths of two public functionaries, at Dublin, place some important pa- 
tronage at the disposal of the Government. ‘The late Captain Felton Hervey, 
who died on Sunday, aged thirty-five, held the office of Inspector-General of | 
Prisons, the duties of which he fulfilled to the satisfaction of the public. It is 
an office to which great importance is attached, and a strenuous effort will be 
made to get the appointment for a Roman Catholic, especially on account of the 
Reformatory system, the operation of which is anxiously watched by the rival 
Churches. The Roman Catholics found their claim to one of the inspectorships 
on the fact that the vast majority of the inmates of our gaols bane to the 
Roman Catholic Church. The salary is 900J. a year. 

Sir Jonah Barrington died on the same day, in the seventy-third year of his 

He held, during forty years, the lucrative office of Crown Solicitor for 
unster. In ordinary times the office was worth about 4000/. a year. In 
troubled times, when Crown prosecutions and special commissions were frequent 
in Munster, it is said to have been double or treble that amount. It is rumoured 
three or four Crown Solicitorships will be formed out of this one, which will 
be better for the public interest, and better also for the lawyers who are waiting 
for such prizes. 

The Lencoln Times, speaking of the death of a gallant and amiable young 
officer attached to the Todian army, says, “ Our readers must have seen with 
po in our obituary of last week, an announcement of the death of Dr. Larken, 

son of our esteemed neighbour the rector of Burton, an event which has 
plunged the different members of his family in the deepest grief, and will, we 
are sure, draw forth the sympathies of the public generally, by whom the worthy 
rector has recommended himself by his catholic spirit and unostentatious and 
Unsectarian philanthropy. ‘The many virtues of the deceased had endeared him 
to a large circle of acquaintance, by whom the inte!ligence of his sudden removal, 
at the early age of twenty-six, will be received with deep regret. Dr. Larken 
had been out about five years, had, during that time, been over nearly all 
Western India, and had voyaged many thousand miles by sea. He had been 
engaged against the rebels, and in the pursuit of Tantia Topee, and had been in 
action when, though a medical ieee was called upon to defend his jife like 
any other individual in the corps to which he was attached. His humanity in 
his attention to the sick and wounded was manifested on several occasions. It is 
well known by his friends that he would never leave a wounded man behind, 
either European or native, though the removal was attended with gratuitous 
labour at his own personal expense. Subsequently he was stationed at Aden for 
ten months, and had just returned to Bombay to take temporary charge of the 
hospital at that place, when he caught the small-pox, and died after four days’ | 
illness, which, we are happy to learn, was alleviated by the kind care and atten- 
tions of a most devoted friend. ‘Thus has been suddenly closed at its very outset | 
& career which, from his attainments and attachment to his work, promised (had | 
life been spared) to be a most brilliant one. 
A notice was on Wednesday put up at the entrance of the reading-room of the 
ritish Museum, to the effect that in future persons having the privilege of 
will not be allowed to make use of the room for the perusal of news- 
ada other publications which are not supplied from the shelves of the 
+ In consequence of the considerable augmentation in the number of 


i Hope. 


visitors it has been found that those who go specially for the purpose of study and 
reference are too often deprived of the opportunity of obtaining desks and the 
necessary attendance from this cause. 

A free public library and reading-rooms were opened at Birmingham, on 
Thursday, with all due ceremony. The library contains upwards of four thou- 
sand volumes, and will be open from nine in the morning to nine in the evening. 
It was stated in the course of the proceedings that upwards of four hundred ap- 
plications had been made for permission to take books from the library. 

Two plain and practical answers were given to one of the assistant commis- 
sioners in the recent educational inquiry, when he took opportunities of asking 
working people whether they really thought education was of any use to their 
children. “ To be sure I do,” said an Irishman with a strong brogue; “ and do 
you think that if I could read and write I should be shoved into every dirty job 
as lam now? Instead of driving this horse I'd be riding him.” On putting 
the same question in another quarter about girls, the reply was, “I don’t know, 
sir, whether you'd like to have your love-letters read or written by strangers.” 

A remarkable trial has just terminated in the United States, by which a lady 
named Gaines, after thirty years’ litigation, has become the richest woman in 
America. One of the earliest settlers in Louisiana was Daniel Clark, who was 
at the head of the monetary and social circle of that State on account of his 
great business talents, wealth, and agreeable person and manners. In 1802 he 
married secretly a beautiful Frenchwoman, named Zulime Carriére. She had 
been married to a Jerome de Grange, who had represented himself as a noble- 


man, but who turned out to be a confectioner and likewise a bigamist. In 1806 
Zulime had a daughter by Clark named Myra, the present Mrs, Gaines. Zulime 


went to New Orleans to obtain proofs of her first husband's rascality, in order to 
be enabled to have her marriage with Daniel Clark made public, and while she 
was gone Clark became enamoured of a Miss Caton, and was engaged to marry 
her. She, however, heard of his marriage with Zulime Carriére, and the en- 
yagement was broken off. Miss Caton afterwards became Marchioness of 
Wellesley. Clark, in order to marry Miss Caton, had destroyed every docu- 
mentary proof of his marriage with Zulime that he could lay hold of, and when 
she returned from New Orleans he abandoned her, destitute and helpless, with 
an infant child. A Dr. Gardette protected and married her. Clark afterwards 
repented and took his daughter, Mrs, Gaines, and had hereducated. He died in 
1813, and the immense fortune he amassed in Louisiana, Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Maryland, he left to his mother, His wife, Zulime Carriére, died a few years 
since at New Orleans, nearly eighty years of age. Myra, her daughter, married 
a Mr. Whitney, and afterwards General Gaines, and her whole life has been de- 
voted in establishing the legitimacy of her birth, the honour of her mother, and 
her claims to the princely fortune of the millionnaire Clark. She bas just suc- 
ceeded in doing this. 






The weekly return of births and deaths in London, issued by authority of the 
Registrar-General, states that the rate of mortality in London has been very 
uniform during the last five weeks. In the week that ended last Saturday the 
deaths registered were 1236. ‘The average number as obtained from the returns 
of corresponding weeks of ten years 1851-60, and corrected for increase of popula- 
tion, is 1580, and the result of the comparison, namely, a reduction in the week 
of 344 deaths below the average, must be viewed with satisfaction, In 1853 and 


| 1860 the deaths in the last week of March rose above 1700, chiefly in consequence 


of pulmonary complaints, The deaths now returned are therefore about 500 less 
than they were in either of those weeks, though there has been an increase of 
population, which, since the first of the periods mentioned, must be considerable. 

The Miles Barton, a tine transport, carrying upwards of three hundred men of 
the 3rd Bufis from Hong-Kong, was lost early in February off the Cape of Good 

She struck on a sunken rock, and lay a hopeless wreck, Rafts were 
made, and the men, behaving with admirable discipline, all got safely ashore. One 
man was drowned in an attempt made to visit the wreck. The men were taken 
off the gloomy coast by the Cyclops, Albatross, and Kadie. 

A gentleman signing himself “ W. B.,” has presented to the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution the sum of 315/., to enable it to plant an additional lifeboat 
and transporting carriage on some exposed point of the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, The institution has already one hundred and ten lifeboats under its 
management, some of which have during the past fifteen months been instru- 
mental in rescuing four hundred and ten lives from shipwreck. 

The last letters from the Andes, in South America, bring a singular piece of 
intelligence. A Frenchman has proclaimed himself King of Araucania; has 
appointed ministers; and has given his people, composed of savage tribes, a con- 
stitution as good as many others. The right of succession is established in the 
line of direct descendants of his Majesty Orélie-Antoine I. In case of his dying 
without issue, the crown will devolve to one of the members of his family in 
such order as shall be hereafter established by royal ordinance. Araucania is 
divided into departments and communes, with prefects, prefectorial councils, 
municipal councils, &c. The French code is acted on in the kingdom. The 
constitution establishes the attributions and privileges of the King, the unity of 
the Araucanian people, and the equality of all persons in the eye of the law. 
The King’s real name is Orélie-Antoine, of Tonneins (Lot-et-Garonne). He has 
been living for six years past among the tribes in the south of Chili, whose 
chief he became, and exercised considerable influence among them. 

On Thursday morning it was announced, by means of large placards, which 
tended greatly to distigure the venerable building, that “ the house in which Mr. 
Jolin Company lived and died is to be let, or to be sold to the highest bidder, his 
successor going further west.” Prior to being altogether disposed of the old 
place is to be dismantled, and on Monday, May 6, the auctioneer’s hammer will 
resound within its walls. ‘The effects which the auctioneer will have to dispose 
of on that and successive days are sufficient to furnish a moderately sized 
country town. There are yards and pieces of carpet without number, thousands 
upon thousands of yards of wainscoting, and every conceivable article of furni- 
he very aspect of the list of things thus to be sa- 
crificed is positively alarming. When all these valuables have been cleared out, 
the freehold of the old house itself is to be sold, but whether “ the 
solemn, suggestive pile, with all its historical associations, will be pulled down 
and sold as so many lots of brick and plaster,” is at present not announced. 


ture in superabundance. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


We have telegrams from Vienna and Paris of yesterday’s date, and 
one from Turin, of considerable interest, dated Thursday evening, 
They are as follows: 

“ Vienna, Friday.—On the occasion of the openin 
Diet to-morrow, the members will proceed to the Cathedral of St. 
Stephen, where a religious ceremony will be performed, after which 
the formal opening will take place in the Hall of Assembly. 

“The last sitting of the present Council of Municipality was held 
yesterday. The sitting was a public one.” 

“ Paris, Friday.—Vhe Paris papers publish a telegram, dated Con- 
stantinople, 4th April, stating that the Porte had addressed a memo. 
randum to the representatives of the Powers, announcing the blockade 
of the Adriatic coast on the side of Montenegro. The report of the 
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proceedings of the international commission at Beyrout had been 


received at Constantinople. ; 
“ This report indicates dissension amongst the members.” 


“ Turin, Thursday Evening.—In to-day’s sitting of the Chamber of 


Deputies the discussion on the affairs of Naples was continued. 
« 


Signor Ferrari spoke in favour of the autonomy of Naples, (Marks 

of disapprobation.) He eulogized Garibaldi, and proposed that he 
S Signor 

The Marquis 
Pepoli said that Murat was the first to proclaim, in 1815, the inde- 


Garibaldi is still 
indisposed, and has not yet been present at the sitting of the 


should appointed Governor of the Southern Provinces. 
Scialoja refuted the arguments of Signor Ferrari, 


pendence and unity of Italy. . 
“The discussion will be continued to-morrow. 


Chambers.” 


The meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, which was adjourned 
on the 25th of March last, in consequence of the interment of the late 
Duchess of Kent, will take place on Monday, the Sth inst., at half- 
past eight p.m., at Burlington House, when the following papers will 

read: 1. North-West Australia.— Report on the organization of 
the exploring expedition from Perth to the north-west coast of 
i Mr. F. T. Gregory, F.R.G.S. 2. North-East Australia. 
—Memoranda on the Ports of, by A. C. Gregory, F.R.G.8.; with 
ent on the exploring expedition to the River Burdekin, by Mr. J. 
i RN; communicated by Sir George Bowen, F.1.G.S., : 
Governor of Queensland, through the Duke of Neweastle. 3. South | ¢hiian 
Australia.—Expeditions in, by the Governor, Sir R. M‘Donnell, and | Panish 
4, Latest news from the expedition to the sources | 


Australia; by 
W. Smith, 


Major Warburton. ; 
of the Nile, under Captains Speke and Grant. 


The Globe of last night gives some of the latest particulars respect- 


the “strike” in the building trade : 


‘This morning our reporter had an interview with Mr. George 
Potter and one or two other ‘ leaders’ of the present movement, with 
a view to obtain information in reference to the arrangements said to 
Mr. Potter and his 
friends assert that the statements which have been published are in- 
correct. ‘They say that no deputations from the various branches of 


be in progress between the masters and the men. 


the trade have waited upon Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, and they deny 
that a disposition has been shown to accept the proposal of the 
masters, that payment shall be made by the hour. They admit, 
however, that a ‘few’ masons waited upon the masters a day or two 
ago, when the proposal was made, but they assert that the great 
body of men, in all branches, are determined not to resume work 
until the proposal is withdrawn. The claim put forward by Mr. Potter 
and his coadjutors is that there shall be a maximum day of hours fixed, 
and that they shall be paid upon the old system. They say, also, that 
they are willing to continue work on the old terms = Bo 5s. 6d. a 
day of ten hours, until the nine-hour question is settled. ‘These leaders 
of the movement deny that they are urging the men to resist the 
masters, and assert that the contrary is the case, namely, that the 
leaders themselves are not unwilling to listen to terms of compromise, 
but that the great body of the men are so decided upon the point that 
they will listen to nothing of the kind. A meeting of the masons is to 
be held td-night to take the masters’ proposal into consideration.” 








MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuaner, Fripay AFrerNoon. 


Durine the week the markets generally have been flat through 
political distrust and a heavy demand for money previously to the 4th ; 
but on Thursday the Bank reduced the rate, and this has caused a 
favourable reaction. The depression in the manufacturing districts 
is expected to be mitigated by this movement, but political anxieties 
are as great as ever. 

The Joint-Stock Bank and discount houses, which even under the 8 
per cent. minimum gave only 5 and 5} per cent, for deposits, have to- 
day reduced their rates to 4 and 44 per cent., the allegation being that 
these prices are perfectly justified by the supplies offered to them, and 
the prospective condition of the market. This resolution has created 
an impression that the supplies are really greater than they are, and 
that a large portion of the dividend money to be paid next week will 
be placed on the Stock Exchange. 

The inquiry for money at the reduced minimum has been rather 
active. In Lombard-street a large business has been done to-day, at 
52 to 6 per cent. 

The market for Foreign Securities has been exceedingly du!l and 
inanimate throughout the entire week, and though most descriptions 
of stock are nominally at the same quotations, the tendency is un- 
questionably flatter, and in some few cases a slight decline has taken 
place. Turkish Stocks have fallen 1 per cent., and Sardinian }$ per 
cent. Spanish are dull, with a decline of $ per cent. in Passive. 
Certificates are $ lower. There has been a general sympathy with 
Consols, at times looking very flat and at others equally as good ; but 
no inquiry taking place on the part of the public, renders the present 
state of things exceedingly unsatisfactory, and the dealers are uni- 
versally complaining of the great absence of business. There is a 

lentiful supply of money at about 6 per cent. Consols have fluctuated 
ing the week about }$ oad cent., having been 914, closing this even- 
ing 914 to 4, and for the May Account, 92 to 924. ; 
way Shares have also undergone considerable fluctuations, but 
close this afternoon firmer: Caledonian, 95, 953; South Eastern, of 


’ 


on and North Western, 95}, 953; Great Western, 7 


Do. Four-and-a-Half, 85 


Mexican, 


— 102; eG 81, 83; ee 7 
assive, 174, 17}; Certificate, 54, 5}; Turkish Six per Cents 74 741" 
Do. Four per Cents, 993, 1004; Venezuela Three ey 
Victor Emmanuel, 944 953 per Cents, 14, 


98}, 99}; East Bengal, 12, 14 dis.; Ocean Marine, 3, 31 pa Wr 
versal do., §, 1 pm.; Mexican, 244, 244; ive p 


Brazil Five per Cenig i 
h ’ 


4,863; Buenos Ayres, 88, 90: 

and-a-Half per Cents, 633, 643; Granada, : ‘end 

244, 245; Peru, 933, 944; Portuguese, 46, 46}; Russia’ 
panish, 49, 494; Do. defe 4 4 


153, 16; Do. deferred, 5} §. 
f 





3 per Cent Consols . 
Ditto for Account 
3 per Cents Reduce 
New 3 per Cents 
Annuities 1580 . 
Annuities 183: 











FO 

(Last Official Quotation 
AUStrIAB......ccccccscccccescccoed 5p. Ct. 
Belgians ......ccccccccscccscseseos 44 — 
Ditto, 2}— 
| Brazilian 5 «= 


nos Ayres. 







Ditto... 
Dutch ( 
Ditto 
French .... 










913 











REIGN FUNDS. 
during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. 


(Closing Prices.) 


| Friday. | | Fridg 

1 ebtarchial | y. 
Bank Stock, 10 per Cent......... } 
|India Stock, 10} per Cent "| Sy 
| Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem is = 
|Exchequer Bonds, 500V............... . 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent............ 3 diy 










ee 4} p. 
Mexican ... : 

| Peruvian... 
| Portuguese 
Russian 
Sardinian 
Spanish ...... 
Ditto New De 
| Ditto Passive .. 
/Turkish ...... 
Vv 











RaItways— 
Bristol and Exeter.......ccccscosees 
Caledonian ..........0+:ee00008 _ 
Chester and Holyhead 
Eastern Counties ........ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow......... 





Great Northern .......ccccccecsseres 
Great South. and West. Ireland 
Great Western ............cccrecees 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Lancaster and Carlisle .... 
Lond., Brighton, & South C 
London and Blackwall .......... 
London and North-Western.... 
London and South-Western ... 












Midland ... 
Midland Gt 
North British .. 
North-Eastern—Berwick ....... 
North-Eastern—York ............ 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton 
Scottish Central..........cccsesss«s 
Scottish Midland ...............0«. 
South-Eastern and Dover 
Eastern of France ....... 
East Indian.............00-++ 
Geelong and Melbourne 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 
Great Indian Peninsular...... 
Great Western of Canada.... 
Paris and LYONS ........+...000+ 
Mines— 
Australian ........cccccsccsssccsesses 
Brazilian Imperial .... 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 








Glasgow and South-Western...) 













Cobre Copper........+ «| 
Rhymney [ron ....,e.cccccccceeesee | 





SHARES. 


99 
95 


454 
110} 
1043 

705 
lll 
iy 

61 

9. >$ 

9. a4 

454 
1243 

623 
100} 

904 
8 

99 


2} 
95% 
11g 


lI | 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


Dee, 
British Norgh American........, 

City C | 
QORRIIIE, ccntncccececocsnpnencenmmesens | 
Commercial of London ......... | 
Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd,| 
London | 
London and County............... | 
Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia) 
London Joint Stock............... 


2 


| BANKs— | 








National Bank 
National Provincial | 
New South Wales 
Oriental . 
Ottoman } 
Provincial 
South Australia ....... .| 

' 

| 

| 













Union of Australia 
Union of London .... 
Unity 
Dockxs— 
East and West India ............. 
London a 








MISCELLANEOUS— 
Australian Agricultural ......... _ 
British American Land ......... | 
Can 
Crystal Palace ..........s.00serss00 
Electric Telegraph 
General Steam ..... 
London Discount .. wae 
National Discount.................. | 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Royal Mail Steam .........0000 | ol 
South Australian ...........cc00 { 


















£26,668,460 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 3rd day of April, 1861. 
138SUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes iasued .....ccccocccssssccecees £26,668,460 | Government Debt ... 


«+ £11,015,100 
3,459,900 






Other Securities ... 


Gold Coin and Bul 11,345,098 
Silver Bullion.........+ om 848,362 
£26, 668,460 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Proprietors’ Capital ..........+ £14,553,000 | Government Securities (inclu- 

_ Ree .. 5,858,803, ding Dead Weight Annuity) £10,608,0% 

Public Veposits*  (F 569 | Other Securities ...........00000 20,218,063 

Other Deposits ...........0000-0 1,635,480 | Notes . 6,344,490) 

Seven Days and other Bills... 606,295 | Gold and Silver Coin ............ 806,670 
£38,477, 247 £38,477,2487 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account. 





BULLION. 


Per oz. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 37. 17s. 9d. | Silver in Bars, Standard......... Ol. 5s. 144, 





GRAIN, Mark-lane, April 5. 





Wheat, R. O...... Os. to Os. | Do. Fine ......... Os. to Os. | Do. Red, New,.,458. to 508, 
FLOUR. 
Town-Made ......0000+ per sack 57s. to 60s. | Second per sack 48s. to 52s 
OATS. 
IND, FOR, cceraccncoreonsnnnmnnasnses Bie, Oo BEG, | DO. DUD cccsncccscsceccseseceeoceses . Os. to 8. 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. WHITECHAPEL. CUMBERLAND. 
Hay, Good........000 758. to 85s. 95s. to 100s 105s. to 1158. 








833 5 Sheffield, 454, 453; Great Northern, 110}, 1103; Berwick, 10] 
7 ; Lond 


1g, 
; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1114, 111}; Midland, 1242, 1954; 
ois, 25, 244 dis.; Lombardy, 1}, 13 ate ; East India Hailwey 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—<>——_ 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF WAR. 


HE air is alive with the rumours of coming war. States- 
men in countries where*speech is permissible scarcely 
open their mouths without allusions, almost painful in their 
anxious forbearance, to the possibilities of the spring. The 
ress of the Continent discusses with little restraint 
“eyentualities” formerly concealed beneath the “ usual fig- 
Jeaf” of diplomatic reserve. The English press, which de- 
tests the very notion of European war, discusses its approach 
with less and less of deprecation. The soldiers of fortune, 
whose instinct for battle is as true as that of the kites for 
carrion, are swarming to Caprera, Paris, and Vienna. The 
whole tribe of refugees, Frenchmen and Poles, Hungarians 
and Russ, who link us with every European land, and with 
nearly every grade of continental society, are unanimous in 
their expectation of an immediate eruption. Even com- 
mercial men, who usually display only a sort of sanguine 
sensitiveness tempting them to large but quick speculations, 
are contracting business, and looking suspiciously at all in- 
vestments. The funds on the continental exchanges are 
reported always “heavy,” and if the English market keeps 
its buoyancy, it is only because every probability is gradually 
discounted. Europe, in short, agitated for twelve months, 
is fast passing into that stage of feverish anticipation which 
always precedes a great war, and too often helps to render it 
inevitable. 

So numerous are the complications now demanding solu- 
tion, so vast are the questions hourly brought forward for 
instant settlement, that the fretful restlessness of Europe 
need excite little surprise. Complications, however, are not 
always resolved by the sword, nor are large questions always 
beyond the grasp of statesmen. During the past twelve 
months an old monarchy has been overthrown, a great 
republic shattered into fragments, a new Power of the first 
class introduced into the world, and an ancient despotism 
changed into a constitutional federation without creating 
that European war which observers now seem unanimous to 
expect. 1t is worth while, therefore, to examine once more 
the cireumstances upon which these apprehensions, so uni- 
versal and so injurious, really rest. 

Not one of the causes which we described two months ago 
as indisposing the sovereigns for war has in the interval lost 
any of its force. Louis Napoleon is still anxious for time to 
complete preparations of a magnitude Governments never 
attempt except with conquest in their hearts. The German 
princes are still as jealous, as little capable of combination, 
and as averse to the military leadership of the only Power 
competent to lead them as in the beginning of the year. The 
Russian Court is more unequal than ever to a foreign cam- 
paign, for the old form of conscription, suspended for four 
years, has been rendered impracticable by emancipation. 
Austria has regained none of the prestige shattered by the 
peace of Villafranca. On the contrary, the Hungarians are 
many steps nearer to organized rebellion, Croatia, Transy]- 
vania, the military colonies, and other recruiting depdts, far 
more inclined to make troublesome reforms the price of their 
assistance. The difficulties of Italy have not diminished, 
while her organization has so far improved as to increase her 
impatience of any interruption to the process. England, 
always disinclined to war, with a falling revenue, a diminish- 
ing trade, and an interruptionthreatened to her cotton supply, 
now looks upon hostilities with a feeling scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from that of Mr. Bright. The customary rulers 
of mankind, in short, still want immediate peace. And yet 
the causes which we then described as tending towards war 
have since become more menacing than before. No less 
than four distinct movements are on foot, any one of which 
may at any moment produce a general conflagration. 

The first of these, in April as in February, is the Italian. 
The probabilities of war for Venetia seem to increase with 
every successive week. Count Cavour is as anxious as ever 
for time, the Parliament of Italy as eager to smooth the path 
to organization, but the power to control events is slipping 
from the statesmen. Austria cannot, if she would, tolerate 
attack, and the wilder spirits of Italy are becoming uncon- 
trollable. Any band of Italians, by landing in Istria, or 

matia, or crossing the Po, may at any moment set General 
Benedek in motion. The Mazzinians hold this obviously 
their true polic , and Mazzini, if he has never found soldiers, 

never failed to enlist devoted martyrs in his cause. The 


scarcely even the services of a faction. Three hundred daring 
men would carry it out as completely as an army, and the 
party of extremes now includes one-half the disbanded 
volunteers. They may be amenable to their great leader, 
but all other influence is visibly thrown away. So imminent 
is the danger, that the fourth Italian corps d’armée, urgently 
required in Southern Italy, has been recalled to defead the 
road by which the Austrians would enter the old States of 
the Church, and the ablest general in the kingdom has been 
selected for the command. The Premier even risks his 
popularity by arresting men guilty only of “ plotting” for the 
relief of Venice a little too soon, and Garibaldi, as a last re- 
source, has been summoned to a conference with the King. 
If he can be convinced, the Italian danger may once again 
be averted; but it is with bim, and not with recognized 
statesmen, that peace or war now rests. 

The Holstein difficulty, inchoate in February, or indeed at 
any time these twenty years, has been fostered at last into a 
danger for the Continent. All proposals to which Denmark 
can accede have been rejected by Germany, not without con- 
tempt. The Holsteiners adhere to their resolve, union with 
Schleswig as a separate political entity, and as that resolve, 
if executed, extinguishes Denmark, the Danes justly charac- 
terize it as one which may be obeyed—after hopeless defeat. 
As matters stand, therefore, Germany is pledged to invade 
Holstein before June, and the Danes to resist the invasion. 
Denmark is incompetent to resist alone. Her whole force, 
reserves included, does not exceed fifty thousand men, and 
even a levy en masse would not produce combatants so 
numerous as the regular soldiers at the disposal of the Diet. 
She has, however, a good fleet, and a promise of the assist- 
ance of this fleet may procure her an irresistible ally. It is 
open to Louis Napoleon to make the attack on Denmark a 
pretext for the seizure of the Rhine. He may yield to the 
counsel of Great Britain, and suffer the war to localize itself, 
but a better opportunity for enforcing the “just restitution” 
of another province, never offered itself to the sovereign 
whose “destiny it is to tear the treaties of 1815 with the 
point of his sword.” 

We pass by the Hungarian difficulty, which presents 
no new feature except this: Hungary can now depend, 
in any insurrection, on the support of the fighting sec- 
tion of the Poles, support which, at all events, neu- 
tralizes the risk of Russian interference. But within the 
two months a danger, which for fifty years has threat- 
ened the peace of Europe, has assumed new and most 
formidable proportions. The unhappy empire of Turkey 
contains within itself every conceivable element of European 
disaster. All the irritation which the idea of nationalities 
can produce is there added to all the confusion consequent 
on centuries of misrule. Two entire nations, and at least 
six well-defined nationalities, are now raging within the con- 
fines of an empire so weak that it exists only by the suffer- 
ance of the Powers its riches continually tempt. The Mon- 
tenegrins are “up,”’ and have opened a road for themselves 
into Servia, where the reigning prince, a man Austrian by 
education and sympathy, has for months been collecting 
troops with which to attack his suzerain. The rayahs of 
Bosnia have risen, and the Turks have fled to the fortresses, 
there to commence a system of raids worthy of the middle ages. 
The Herzegovina is in insurrection, a movement directed at 
present simply to the extirpation of the Turks. In the Princi- 
palities the Turkish power is dead, and the notion of a Rouman 
empire rapidly gaining ground. Italians are said to have 
landed in Albania, which is penetrated by Greek sympathies, 
while the Greeks everywhere express their longing for any 
deliverer from a rule which they would detest as bitterly if 
it suddenly became just. We need not pursue the descrip- 
tion into the remaining possessions of the Sultan. Syria, it 
is true, is occupied by Frenchmen, Asia Minor is seething 
with revived Mahomedan fanaticism, the Viceroy of Arabia 
has just been seized by a trick which indicates at once the 
perfidy and the impotence of the Divan, but we may let 
these things pass. In European Turkey alone there are five 
movements going on, each of which brings up with it, in its 
entirety, the old insoluble Eastern question, the only com- 
plication in which all the Powers are unable to concede a 
step. With four insurrections in coveted provinces of 
Turkey, with Austria and Italy frowning like armed duellists 
separated only by the handkerchief of one petty stream, with 
Germany on the eve of invading an independent kingdom, 
and all the Powers, save Russia, armed to the teeth, there is 
at least reason for the rumours of war of which the air is 
full. And let it be observed that, of the questions at stake, 





enterprise requires no national party for its execution, 


there is not one which involves only the States who raise 
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them. Germany cannot, if she would, be indifferent to the 
loss of the Quadrilateral; France dare not for her honour 
suffer Italy to be crushed; Denmark is the ally of France, 
a member, by a law older than modern politics, of the Scan- 
dinavian body. Every Power in Europe is endangered when 
Turkey is menaced, and aggression on Denmark, Italy, or 
the Sultan, implies that eulbute générale which we term a 
European war. 





MESSRS. LAING AND ROEBUCK. 
ENIMORE Cooper, in one of his social novels, which 
are scarcely read in England, declares that gossip 
in America has superseded law. The accused is tried on 


———.. 
as unimportant may be bad enough, but it is not worse 
than the growing tendency to believe in official want of 
honour. 

Mr. Roebuck is more fortunate than Mr. Laing, as hig 
answer has been almost as prompt as the libel. But his case 
is even a stronger illustration of the readiness of the publie 
to accuse. He was known to have been one of the sup- 
porters of the Galway Packet line, which also was known 
to have been promoted somewhat unscrupulously. He 
also, after that line had made some arrangements with 
the Austrian Government about their steamers, and he 
had himself visited Vienna, defended the Austrian retention 
|of Venetia, a retention condemned by every other Liberal 
in Europe. ‘The tide of gossip, which had set in strong after 





charges based on gossip, by a jury whose minds are full of |the packet affair, was now swollen by a rush of political 
gossip about the case, before a judge who dreads the gossip | feeling, and Mr. Roebuck was roundly accused of hayin 


his decision will produce. In England we have not quite 
reached that point. Once in court, an accused is pretty 
confident of justice, and the public willing enough to abide 
by the evidence produced. But there is a stage in the pro- 
cess of accusation at which gossip is as potent in London as 
in New York, and that is the period which elapses between 


sold himself. There was not a trace of proof that he had 
done anything except argue openly for the Irish line, and 
against the unity of Italy. There was not a particle of 
evidence of increased wealth or diminished activity, or even 
of any personal interest in the Galway Packet Company, but 
Mr. Roebuck had visited Austria, Mr. Roebuck was opposed 





the charge and the reply. Gossip is then independent alike 
of evidence and of the libel law, and tries and condemns the 
criminal with a celerity as fatal to justice as to kindly feeling. 
Within the last month two English politicians of some note, 
the Indian Finance Minister and the member for Sheffield, | 
have been arraigned after this fashion, tried, condemned, and | 
socially executed while still unheard. The case of Mr. Laing 
is unusually hard. The charges have been brought for- 
ward while he was absent from England, and must circulate 
for three months before his reply can be received. That 
reply again must be examined in England, leaving him for 
six months in India under the one accusation for which in 
that country there is no forgiveness. Already his open con- 
tempt for Mr. Wilson, and a certain weakness of character, 
have rendered him unpopular in Caleutta, and the arrival of 
the charges will destroy the small remainder of his influence. | 
He will probably be baited into resignation, though it is still | 
by no means certain that he has been guilty of anything beyond | 
an error of judgment, strange in a man of so mature an ex- | 
perience, but widely different from corruption. The real 
charge against Mr. Laing is one of breach of trust. It is | 
asserted that he was at once director and contractor of the | 
Hamilton and Toronto Railway, voting, as director, moneys | 
to Mr. Wythes, which, as Wythes’ partner, he helped to 
ocket. The accusation as it stood is one which even the 
ax morality of the railway world has not yet learnt to con- 
done. The directors of the West of Canada Railway, which 
absorbed the Hamilton and Toronto line, have, however, 
been included in the indictment, and in their defence they 
incidentally detail the transactions with which Mr. Laing 
was said to be mixed up. Their statement is frank enough. 
The Board were most anxious to promote the Hamilton and 
Toronto line, and their representatives in England applied to 
Mr. Laing to aid them with his advice. He consented, and 
an application was made to Mr. Wythes to undertake the 
contract. Mr. Wythes refused, unless the promoters showed 
their confidence in their own estimates by taking a share of 
his liabilities. Mr. Laing declined, but after much pressing 
consented to accept a third share, an arrangement carefully 
explained to the Canadian board. Mr. Laing, however, re- 
ceived no money, terminated his connexion with the contract 
as speedily as he could, and did no act as a director leading 
to the advantage of Mr. Wythes. He did sign the con- 
tract, but was misdescribed as director, being only trustee, 
and only trustee for the payment of deposits into the | 
hands of the agents of the company. This defence is not 
of course proved, but it is just as much proved as the 
accusation. Until Mr. Laing’s own statement is received, 
it is difficult to understand how an arrangement, which 
rendered Mr. Laing liable for the third of 380,0002., 
could have been only verbally made, or how he could sign 
a deed in which he was misdescribed. Nor, even if the 
defence is completely sustained, can Mr. Laing be acquitted 
of great negligence and indifference to opinion. ‘Trustee- 
ship, under any limitation, is wholly incompatible with part- 
nership in a contract, however nominal. But the serious 
charge is rebutted on evidence just as good as that on which 
it was made, and our protest is against that judgment by 
gossip which anticipates or dispenses with all proof. It is 
no concern of ours to defend Mr. Laing, whose proceedings 
in India promise very little, but it is of importance that the 
public confidence in public men should never be shaken 
without solid ground. The disposition to regard all offences 

















to Venetia, and consequently Mr. Roebuck was sold. The 
answer to all this, given to his constituents at Sheflield, is of 
course complete, and, moreover, proved by evidence other 
than his own assertion. A parliamentary committee raked 
this Galway affair to the bottom, and proved not only that 
Mr. Roebuck had taken nothing for his services to the com. 
pany, but had refused the free shares other directors took. 
As for the sale to Austria, the consideration is non-existent, 
Mr. Roebuck brought home no contract either for a com- 
pany or himself. He had defended Austrian rule in Venetia 
simply because he believed the Austrians to be what he 
found them, pleasant people, with a great deal of liberty, 
and a constitution as free as that of England. The speech, 
as far as it relates to Venetia, is not very creditable to Mr. 
Roebuck’s acuteness, but want of political acumen is not 
exactly a ground for accusations such as those he has re. 
yelled. It is just as well, moreover, that somebody should 
e found with the courage, or even the prejudice, to argue 
boldly on the unpopular side. Political thought runs a great 
deal too much in grooves, and a man like Mr. Roebuck, who 
compels his own party to reconsider the ground of their 
beliefs, is as invaluable as he is rare. We only hope Mr. 
Laing may be as successful in crushing the gossip from 
which no length of service, or spotlessness of character, 
seems at present to afford protection. 





THE POSITION OF FRANCE, OUTSIDE EUROPE. 


“| NEEDED,” said Napoleon, at St. Helena, “ships, 

colonies, and commerce,” and the needs of the uncle 
are the objects of his more happily situated nephew. The 
fetters which Colbert had imposed on commerce are gradu- 
ally relaxed, in spite of the interests who believe the fetters 
a protection, and as experience of free trade develops a party 
in its favour, the steps towards enfranchisement may be 
longer and more frequent. Ships, in the Napoleonic sense, 
the Emperor has secured, and with the persevering silence 
which is his strength, he presses towards the third object, 
the revival of the colonial dominion of old France. Slow as 
his progress in this design has been, much has been accom- 
plished in the face of difficulties such as only statesmen can 
appreciate. The eyes are keen which can look through @ 
light. So formidable in France on the Channel, and in the 
Mediterranean, so bright is the halo of power which seems 
to surround the Napoleons in Europe, that observers are 
half tempted to believe all must be equally bright beyond. 
Yet nothing can be more clear than that the power of 
France beyond the confines of Europe has to be recon- 
structed from the beginning. For years past the Emperor 
has been slowly laying the foundations which for years to 
come cannot appear above the soil. 

Prior to 1855, the direct influence of France beyond the 
confines of Europe may be briefly described as nil. She 
might, by threatening the European Powers at home, compel 
them to modify their policy abroad, but her direct authority 
was limited to two or three unimportant islands. The 
magnificent colonial empire of Louis XIV. had wholly dis- 
appeared. In America the Canadas bad become English, 
and Louisiana had been sold to the United States. Haitt 
had enfranchised itself by wholesale massacre, and the little 
islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe alone in the West 
Indies acknowledged the authority of the Bourbon kings. 

In Asia, a Governor-General of India, whom it is the 
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fashion of historians to style weak, terminated the contest 
for supremacy, by suddenly placing all European possessions, 
without exception, at his sovereign’s feet. Lord Minto, in 
1811, found himself master not only of British India, but 
of the Dutch Spice Islands and the Spanish Philippines, of 
the Dutch settlement at Singapore, the Danish settlement 
at Tranquebar, the Portuguese colony in China, and the 
French Islands in the Indian Ocean. In1815, when islands 
were given as if they had been gems, Holland regained the 
Archipelago, and Spain the Philippines ; but France recovered 
only Reunion and her petty settlements at Pondicherry and 
Chandernagore. No further acquisitions were attempted, 
and down to 1855 France found herself, beyond Europe, in a 
position which but for her European strength would have 
heen one of humiliation. In America she possessed nothing 
except the islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe, hemmed in 
by British and American possessions, and the tropical swamp 
of Cayenne, in which political prisoners dragged out weary 
sentences of transportation. The healthy plains and mountains 
of the North belonged to England and the United States ; 
the South, from Mexico to Paraguay, to the degenerate 
descendants of the Spanish discoverers, and the successful 
émigrés from Portugal. In Asia she retained Reunion, an 
jsland without resources except for its own maintenance, 
and closely watched from the Mauritius, Pondicherry, a city 
without a harbour, and only some fifteen miles of territory, 
and Chandernagore, a settlement utterly valueless for poli- 
tical purposes, with no French population, governed by three 
officials, defended by twenty sepoys, and maintained by an 
annual grant of so many chests of opium, and a composition 
for the surrender of the right to deal in salt. In Africa she 
retained the little territory of Senegal, which, though valu- 
able in itself, scarcely admitted of expansion, and the wide 
expanse of Algeria, which cost three millions a year, and 
absorbed a fourth of her military strength. With this pos- 
sible exception not one of her possessions afforded the 
slightest aid in a military point of view, offered a point 
d’appui for further extension, or was capable of self-defence 
after a maritime war had been proclaimed. 

The Emperor set himself steadily to remedy this position 
of affairs, and so great was his influence, that had his object 
been a new colonial dominion, there is little doubt that by 
this time France might have been the second of the great 
colonizing powers. No power save the United States would 
have resisted the resumption of St. Domingo, an island worth 
all the colonies now remaining to the French. Ample justi- 
fication had been afforded for armed interference in Mexico, 
while in South America boundless territories still offered 
themselves to the first great Power which chooses to burden 
itself with their defence. Half the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago belonged to no one, the Japanese islands with 
their marvellous geographical position were protected by no 
treaty, and Papua, the tropical garden of Australia, was still 
claimed by the vilest race of savages existing on the globe. 
In Africa, England would scarcely have gone to war for 
Madagascar, even though its ports might at some future 
time threaten the great sea route to her Asiatic possessions. 
Unfortunately for France, the Emperor allowed himself to 
be swayed by the hereditary impulse of his race—jealousy of 
the colonial empire of Great Britain. Every advance, there- 
fore, was dictated by the wish to seize positions calculated 
to impede the development of British power rather than 
stations from which his own might be advanced. The first 
Step was to reinforce Reunion, a policy which was carried 
out till that island became a fortress, garrisoned by ten 
thousand picked troops, a permanent menace to the Govern- 
ment of India. The troops, where they are, are simply : 
source of expense, but they are within twenty days’ sail of 
the Madras coast, where ten thousand Frenchmen, offering 
the repeal of the land-tax, might produce incalculable an- 
Noyance. At the same time orders were sent to Pondicherry 
to declare all tenures rent free, a measure which on so limited 
4n area involved no sacrifice, but secured for the French im- 
mediate and permanent popularity. Southern India, how- 
ever, is not vital either to British power or commerce, and a 
bolder step was immediately adopted. France possesses in 
Cochin-China some treaty rights, dormant for a hundred 
years, but never resigned. The Cochin-Chinese, also, like 
Mr. Bright, are opposed on principle to intervention. Ac- 
cordingly they oppress all men with white faces, particularly 
missionaries, and when they remonstrate, are apt to skin 
them alive, scalp them, or otherwise inflict death by torture. 
Cochin-China, moreover, occupies a somewhat remarkable 
gr ages position. Jutting deeply into the Chinese 
the peninsula offers to any European Power a point 











d’appui from which it can at once shut the straits of Malacea, 
and menace China, Japan, and the Archipelago almost as far 
as Melbourne. A march, moreover, of less than seventy 
miles through an uninhabited territory, places a force start- 
ing from Cambodia by sea at Tavoy upon the Bay of Bengal. 
Above all, the possessors of Saigon, like the owners of Cal« 
cutta, enjoy a harbour of refuge no enemy can attack. A 
fleet of a hundred sail might lie in the Hooghly for ever 
without danger, except from the mosquitoes, and the Mikon 
offers precisely the same advantage—a river which acts as 
a harbour, but cannot be ascended by an enemy without 
assistance from within. The first attack on this splendid 
position was mismanaged. The Spaniards lent willing aid, a 
fact which may one day be of importance, but the force de- 
spatched contained too few acclimatized soldiers. The military 
enterprises were all successful, and Saigon was taken, but only 
the Manilla men escaped disease. Dysentery broke out among 
the Europeans, as it only breaks out in a tropical delta, and by 
accounts we have seen, derived through missionaries in Siam, 
the French force is at present totally unequal to any expe- 
dition whatever. It simply exists, and awaits reinforcements 
from the Chinese expedition. Those reinforcements, however, 
are at hand, and the French Government announces that it 
intends to retain Cambodia, and with it the valley of the 
Mikon, a river in no respect inferior to the Ganges. Re- 
filled with Chinese who are now swarming to Singapore and 
Siam, Cambodia may be turned into a possession almost as 
valuable as Bengal, capable of maintaining, possibly of con- 
structing, a fleet larger than that of Russia or the Nether- 
lands. Still following the course of British influence, the 
French, in 1858, took possession of New Caledonia, which 
they have called Oceania, and are filling, by Australian ac- 
counts, with troops. The island is as large as Lreland, and 
every such position ensures to the French fleet shelter, pro- 
visions, and, above all, coal. Modern warfare is so deptniiont 
upon steam, that stores of coal become of incalculable im- 
portance, and in this respect France, till lately, was singu- 
larly deficient. England, with her chain of colonies, pos- 
sesses all over Asia stations which can be supplied to any 
extent from the inexhaustible mines of Raneegunge, mines, 
again, which unless Bengal were finally lost, are hopelessly 
beyond the reach of attack. France, till lately, possessed 
no coal stations; but with stores at Reunion, Saigon, the 
Philippines, and Oceania, her steamers are almost inde- 
pendent for a term of British supplies. Had we surrendered 
Labuan, as was once proposed, the Emperor would speedily 
have possessed a source of supply as valuable and as ex- 
haustless as our own, planted, too, within two days’ steam 
of his own fortress of Saigon. 

It remains only to obtain a station in the Red Sea to 
complete a somewhat scattered but still efficient chain of 
steam communication. It is to this end that Theodore, a 
semi-independent rebel from Abyssinia, has been petted and 
acknowledged by the Tuileries. It is with this view that the 
Parisian journals denounce the annexation of Perim, a 
wretched little island, from which, as they imagine (errone- 
ously), the entrance to the Red Sea could be temporarily 
closed. The coal station is not yet obtained, for the value 
of Adoulis, the port ceded by Theodore, is exceedingly 
doubtful, the place being inaccessible to sailing vessels for 
six months in the year. But with steam communication be- 
tween Marseilles and Cochin-China, the .coaling station 
must ultimately be obtained, and a French steam fleet can 
then live throughout the Eastern seas without requesting 
British aid. The advance made, as we have said, may not 
be great. There have been no coups de thédtre to startle 
England into suspicion or resistance, but the position of 
France in the East has been silently and effectually im- 
proved. With the “ idea” of nationalities in French Canada, 
a dominant influence in Cuba, an immense garrison at Re- 
union, a new source of strength in the Pacific, a safe port 
and a grand delta in Eastern Asia, and a coaling station in 
the Red Sea, France lacks only the opportunity to make her 
direct influence felt through the world. 





FINANCIAL PROSPECTS. 
HERE are pleasant days, we fear, in store for Mr. Bright. 
All the signs of the times point to the conclusion that a 
period of adversity, or high prices, short work, and class 
distress is immediately at hand. The reports on the food 
prospects of the year are exceedingly unfavourable. The 
sowings are scarcely completed, but already the marks by 
which experienced farmers are accustomed to predict the 
character of the harvest are watched with unmistakable 
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anxiety. The breadth of wheat sown is unusually narrow, 
the produce unusually scattered and feeble. Last year’s 
harvest left no surplus, and despite the large importations 
from abroad, prices are rising with a steadiness gratifying 
only to farmers who have “held.” Should this summer also 

rove a wet one, England may be dependent for nearly half 
its food on the supply of foreign corn, a supply war would 
render more costly and precarious. The cotton trade, 
though not yet in serious difficulty, is seriously alarmed. 
The tax of a half-cent per pound, levied by the Southern 
Confederacy, though it must ultimately be paid by the con- 
sumer, diminishes seriously the area of consumption. In 
fifty markets cottons are exposed to a competition which the 
slightest rise in price renders almost fatal. Every change 
in the cotton demand affects the crowded population of the 
North, which this year will be compelled to face diminished 
production and increased rates for food. At the same time 
the prospects of commerce generally are far from satisfactory. 
The long-continued agitation in Europe, the disturbances in 
North America, the Indian famine, and the general restless- 
ness pervading society throughout the world, are telling 
heavily upon trade. The exports of Great Britain for 
January and February showed a decrease from last year of 
more than two millions, or sixteen per cent., and there is little 
anyery | that the stagnation will be speedily removed. 

uch of it proceeds from the decrease of demand from India 
and the United States, where, for months to come, the gloom 
of commercial prospects can only be expected to deepen. 
The quarrel between the North and South is as far as ever 
from a settlement, while the operation of the new tariff 
must for months be to suspend exports to the North. Smug- 
gling across the Canadian and Southern frontiers may ulti- 
mately revive the demand, but smuggling requires an orga- 
nization as complete as that of a regular trade, while in some 
varieties of goods, as, for example, iron, smuggling by land 
is almost an impossibility. The cost of carriage will out- 
weigh the increased duties. Nor is it at all clear that the 
Canadian Parliament can be restrained from following the 
American example, and fostering manufacturers by a bounty 
extracted from the consuming population. In India the evil 
effect of the famine is only beginning to be felt. The dead 
loss caused by the failure of two harvests must exceed fifty 
millions sterling, and the consequent retrenchment will be 
felt first in articles imported from abroad. Clothes, for in- 
stance, the largest single item in Indian imports, are not an 
absolute yecessity in India, and the purchase of piece goods 
is exactly the kind of expenditure a half-ruined native will 
avoid. The famine, too, must ultimately strike the class 
immediately above the lowest, which, if not the sole, is infi- 
nitely the largest customer of the merchant. There are 
few signs of any improvement wide enough to counteract 
the depression caused by the temporary paralysis in these 
two markets, The restoration of order in Mexico will 
be beneficial, and the trade with China may receive con- 
siderable development, but these improvements cannot do 
more than compensate for the universal insecurity in 
Southern and Central Europe. The cheerful view of politics 
is in England almost always the correct one, but this country 
is subject, like all others, to moments of adversity, and we 
greatly fear that one of them, the first since 1855, is rapidly 
drawing near. With bread dear and work short, with per- 
petually recurring strikes, and a general contraction of trade, 
the Whig leaders may yet find cause to regret that the 
weapon of Reform remains iu agitators’ hands. 

Under such circumstances, the Budget which Mr. Glad- 
stone must bring forward on the 15th instant will be scanned 
with an interest savouring of anxiety. The returns for the 
year show that the losses from the remissions of last year 
have been at least equal to anticipation, while they have 
not been counterbalanced by the expected gains. Thus, 
the customs have decreased by 1,155,000/., which was ex- 
pore and provided for; but tea, tobacco, and spirits, the 
uxuries of the people, also show a decrease, accounted for in 
the last case by an increased importation of French wine. 
The excise returns have also fallen off by nearly a million, 
the barley crop of the year having suffered even more se- 
verely than the wheat, while the penny stamps, from which 
so much was expected, have yielded only a nominal return. 
So small, indeed, is the amount, as to suggest the idea that 
evasion of the law is almost universal. Altogether, the de- 
crease of the revenue may be stated, in round numbers, at a 
million sterling. This deficiency has been met by a re- 


trenchment in the expenditure on the navy of 800,000/., and 


larger, though swallowed up by a bill, presented by India, 
for an account which has been running for three years 
Despite the hardness of the times, and the large remissions 
made by the Budget of last year, the country is paying jt, 
way, and can continue the reconstruction of the navy with. 
out dread of a financial crisis. All hope, however, of fur. 
ther remissions this year must be resigned. There appearg 
to be an impression abroad that Mr. Gladstone intends oneg 
more to propose the remission of the paper duty, if only as 
a warning to the Lords not to encroach again on the 
functions of the Lower House. It is scarcely probable 
however, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will attem t 
an enterprise in which failure is so probable and must be so 
disastrous. The country can wait very well for the remis. 
sion of this impost. The tax, though it presses heavily upon 
a class, and is scarcely defensible in principle, contributes 
an important sum to the revenue, is collected with suflicient 
ease, and is nearly independent of bad years. The falling 
off in the consumption for books is compensated by the 
increased circulation times of distress frequently bring to 
newspapers. The Conservatives, moreover, are not disposed 
either to humiliate the Lords, or reopen a quarrel with the 
Upper House, and Mr. Gladstone might find the remission 
rejected by votes whose right to reject he could neither re. 
sist nor impugn. We trust that the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, satisfied with the enormous growth of the wine 
trade, and the expansion of commerce, for which his remis. 
sions have prepared the way, will rest this year satisfied with 
a Budget which it will require an arithmetician and not a 
statesman to prepare. 





VOLUNTEER CAMPAIGNING. 


HE Volunteers have now made two experimental can- 
paigns, on a very minute scale, and the result has made 
good the objections we took some weeks ago to these exhi- 
bitions. We ventured to state that the men were not fit 
for any large movements, and that the officers were less able 
to direct than the men to execute. We said that the move- 
ments of masses in these so-called sham battles would teach 
the officers but little and the men less, and the proceedings 
at Wimbledon and Brighton have verified this view. As a 
holiday for the men, a show for the public, and a gratification 
to commanders and staff-oflicers, Brighton was all that could 
be desired. But it was not a school of instruction for the 
men, and the only officers who gained any practical experi- 
ence were just those who will never have any use for it—the 
commander-in-chief and his brigadiers. At Brighton every- 
thing was favourable for the display—the splendid open 
country, the brilliant sunshine, the high-spirited troops, and 
the not too unreasonable public. The movements were of 
the simplest kind—line, column, and square ; no elaborate 
changes of front, no skirmishing, no relieving of one body 
of troops by another; in short, nothing half so difficult as 
many battalions execute every week. This is very creditable 
to Lord Ranelagh and his advisers. These simple move- 
ments were very well done, and deserved the praise bestowed 
upon them by Sir James Scarlett. Then the men were 
moved on to and off the field in admirable order. And 
when we have said this we have said all. It was a pretty 
review, made more interesting by a plentiful expenditure 
of blank cartridge. 

At Wimbledon, the rival exhibition, something much more 
elaborate was tried, and it ended in failure. The lecture of 
Colonel M‘Murdo at the close of the day is a commentary on 
the proceedings, full of warning and instruction. It is true 
that the rain fell heavily, that the ground was rough and 
marshy, that there was a crowd of spectators,—all these were 
obstacles, but the simple fact remains that the officers tried 
to do more than they had the faculty to do, that the men got 
out of hand, and that the great test of discipline—a rapid and 
steady change of front to a flank—proved the weakness ol 
the machine. It follows that either the men were not yet 
well drilled enough for this ambitious piece of work, or that 
the officers did not know their trade, and had not their mea 
in hand. Had the Wimbledon manceuvres been as wisely 
limited and simple as those of Brighton, probably they would 
have been aswell done. But Lord Bury tried too much an 
failed. 

Now we submit that this is not the way to make use of 
the volunteer force. It is merely playing at soldiers for 
volunteer officers to go beyond their battalion duties. Reviews 
of large bodies, like the reviews in Hyde Park, at Knowsley, 
at Edinburgh, and York, are excellent things, because they 





& positive saving of some 185,000/. on the army. We say 
positive, because the nominal retrenchment is very much 





display the force, and obtain for it direct public recognition. 
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Fut sham fights, except on a small scale, are a comparatively | a little item of 5210/. was omitted in the expenses incurred 
Jess waste of force. We do not mean to say that the men| ona single vessel. Nor is this astounding number of blunders 
sho went to Brighton and Wimbledon gained nothing by the| matter for just surprise, for although there is an Account- 
excursion, but we do mean to say that they gained little com- | ant-General of the Navy, “ the expense accounts of the dock- 
d with what they might have gained from a meray | on | yards have never been placed under his control.” The cash 
; smaller scale. For a small body can be taught how to hold | accounts are transmitted to him, but the expense accounts go 
a particular position, how to skirmish in front of it, how to] to the controller, who also receives the factory accounts made 
t away, re-form, and attack again, especially if another] up by the pay-clerk, and the building account prepared by the 
hody represent an enemy. But a large body can only be| storekeeper, while the remaining accounts are sent to neither 
parched about ; it cannot be taught anything; and although | accountant nor controller, but to the storekeeper-general. As 
jn actual combat the soldier should only obey, he knows not|if this were not sufficient to produce confusion, the work is 
wherefore, yet he will fight more steadily and usefully in| given out on “schemes of prices consisting of 94,762 items,” 
real battles because he has been told the reason why in sham | and requiring, of course, almost endless measurements. The 
battles. Aud we contend that a simulated combat on a small} form of the accounts is “complex” and “ inconvenient,” 
scale would be more interesting, as well as more useful, to the and the accounts are seldom used for any practical purpose. 
men, than ons fog ier — yee - eye of | Indeed, od saya they hey for “ the —— 4 the — 
e public and the vanity of commanders. Another reason | factories profess to give the cost price of the articles supplied 
Oe tem fighting and sham campaigning on a large scale is | to your Majesty's ships. We dnd, however, that on are 
objectionable is that they take battalion officers from duties made to balance by an entry under the head of ‘ general ex- 
they are a same ay - — and 3 = 3 = — a Rigen ry yen oars the 
hey will never be called on to perform. Neither Lord bury | valuation of the work done, and the materials and wages 
td Ranelagh would be coteasted with either a brigade | charged against the factory. No charge whatever is made 
or a division if the country were invaded. Lord Bury would | for interest on buildings or plant, or for the supervision 
have to be content to command the Civil Service, and Lord | of the principal officers.” English housewives are accused 
Ranelagh the South Middlesex; and it would conduce far|of keeping elaborate accounts, which are balanced by 
more to the efficiency of these fine regiments if they were|the addition of all money not accounted for under the 
maneuvred against each other upon some well-defined plan | head “sundries.” They may now plead the example of 
of operations, than if their commanders were to lead divi-|her Majesty's dockyards as sufficient justification. The 
sions at Brighton and Wimbledon every week in the year. rate-book price of converted timber “is too low,’’ the 
Volunteer officers must really content themselves with |expenses of some departments include supervision, which 
doing all they can to make ordinary drill as and = is excluded from others, ome - issued wong vouchers, 
impress upon their men the necessity, for the honour of the | contractors are permitted to send in timber in excess of 
corps, of taking the advice of Colonel M‘Murdo to heart, | indent, and ho meniiiy accounts ordered have never been 
and of becoming thoroughly broken in to company drill. Ajmade up. When it is remembered that this system is 
well-drilled company of volunteers, who had never moved] extended over seven dockyards, that it involves an ex- 
witha battalion, ought nevertheless to be able to fall in with | penditure of six millions a year, that every official in the 
a regiment of the line and not disgrace it, but until company | dockyards above a common labourer is an elector, and that 
drill is more thought of than battalion drill, the volunteers |“ no one is responsible for the whole of the accounts,” the 
cannot be considered effective. If the present spring and | waste and confusion may in some faint degree be estimated. 
summer were wisely used, the volunteers might with advan- |The Commissioners who waded through all the mass of ac- 
tage have sham fights on a small seale in the autumn, At counts, and were assisted by all the officers of the department, 
present, these sham fights can only be regarded as holidays were totally unable to discover the cost per ton of any vessel, or 
for anumber of men in uniform, who agree to amuse them- | why the dockyards should differ from each other so greatly 
selves by word of command. Let us repeat the words of|in the comparative outlay per ton; or, indeed, whether they 
Colonel M‘Murdo, and commend them to the thoughts of | do, ~~ a an differ at all. The — being 
our volunteers. “I regard a company as the unit of an | quite worthless, the apparent disparities may be caused by 
army,” he said, at Wimbledon, “ for + Be the men in each | diilerences in the mode of making them up, or by false 
company are steady and well drilled, the whole army will be | systems of calculation, or by ordinary blundering. There is no 
steady and well drilled likewise. All that you have learned | proof of anything except that the cost of her Majesty’s vessels 
in the way of shooting—all your zeal and patriotism will be | 1s estimated by guess. The work done is itself good, but it 
of no avail in the day of battle, without a thorough know- | is executed ata cost and amidst a confusion which would send 
ledge of company drill. I harp on company drill because | a private firm, however wealthy, into the Gazette. 
nothing else will do. I beg you, therefore, not to think that| The root of all this confusion is the wretched organization 
excellence in shooting is everything; it is nothing unless | of the department. Nobody, as we have seen, is responsible 
you have perfect steadiness of formation under fire.” These | for the accounts or for anything else. There is no Controller- 
words ought to be printed in letters of gold, and displayed General of the Dockyards, and each of the six heads of de- 
at the head-quarters of every regiment and company in the | partments is independent of all the others, and frequently 
kingdom; and the advice they contain ought to be got by | issues orders contradicting those issued by his colleagues. 
Ndbody is responsible except to the Board, which also 
practically consists of five heads of departments, who may, 
: ee ees me | but do not, consult on everything, and a First Lord, who 
THE DOCKYARDS AND THE ADMIRALTY. | might override them all, only that, as a politician, he can 
HE British Admiralty has been assailed for twenty years | know nothing about the matter. These officers, again, are 
with every variety of vituperation. Every admiral with | changed so frequently that they have no time to acquire 
a grievance—and the business of a British admiral is soleniotien, “there having been fifteen First Lords, sixty-five 
have a grievance—has assailed the unlucky Board. Every | other Lords, and seventeen Secretaries of the Admiralty 
form of invective, from the restrained denunciation of Par- | since 1829, making a total of ninety-seven changes within 
liamentary leaders to the acid sarcasm of professional that period,” or rather more than one every four months. 
pamphleteers, has been exhausted in the vain effort to de-| Unity of design, either in economy or extravagance, is of 
scribe all its claims to national contempt. Yet we question | course impossible under such a system, which of itself is 
if any assault yet made rivals in bitterness or deadly effect | sufficient to explain any increase in the estimates of a year. 
the report of the Royal Commission selected to inquire into| The commissioners have gone straight to the root of the 
the condition of her Majesty’s dockyards. Appointed on|evil. They enter into no complicated description of new 
Ist August, 1860, they have expended six months in the | forms, leave the books to right themselves, and recommend 
inquiry, and their report, just presented to Parliament, re- | first of all a radical reform in the administrative system. 
sembles rather the Black Book than any “return” with |'They would abolish the Admiralty at once. In its stead 
which modern politicians are acquainted. Irom first to last, they would appoint a Minister of the Navy entirely respon- 
from the distribution of the Board to the mode of supplying sible to Parliament, and aided, as regards the dockyards, by 
timber, the existing organization is condemned. ja controller-general. This officer should appoint a super- 
TheCommissioners report that the “ management generally | intendent of each dockyard, with the right of selecting all 
of the dockyards is defective.” The system of accounts is| subordinates except storekeepers and accountants, who 
“not to be relied on for any practical purpose,” as may well | should be appointed directly by the Minister. The director 
be imagined, when they add that the examiners discovered | of engineering and architectural works should also be 
7906 errors in the accounts from April Ist to November | directly appointed; but with this exception the inten- 


1860, varying in amounts from 1d. to 4007. Inone instance,!tion of the commissioners is obviously to supersede the 
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heart, and followed to the letter. 
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“principal officers” who now manage each a department in| nomy until existing interests are expended, when they «9 


seven dockyards, by a superintendent, who shall control all 
departments in one dockyard alone. The first effect of 


this proposal would be to produce complete responsi- 


bility. The superintendent at Chatham could not argue 
that reforms were impossible because the surveyor and 
the factory officials could not agree, nor could he plead 


want of responsibility as to special branches of outlay. 


The second effect would be to introduce the principle 
The efficiency of each superintendent would 
be tested by a comparison as to the time, money, and materials 


of emulation. 


expended on each vessel, and each having individual control 
would take an individual pride in the out-turn of his esta- 
blishment. In fact, he would be under almost as strong a 
compulsion to efficiency and thrift as the owner of a private 
yard. Meanwhile, the Accountant-General, being in control 
not only of the cash account, but of the expenditure other- 
wise incurred, would be able to organize a system which, 
economical or extravagant, would at least be intelligible. 
That is the first step towards a reform in the expenditure. 
Parliament may refuse votes, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer urgently demand the dismissal of the workmen, but 


until the Naval Minister can ascertain the cost per ton of 


each ship, nothing effective can ever be attempted. He will 
never ascertain it until a single accountant receives from 
every branch accounts limited by the personal responsibility 
of single officers. 

It remains to be seen whether any of these reecommenda- 
tions will be adopted by the Cabinet. 
administrative force apparent in the Liberal party just at 
present, which may well make the public doubt whether 
the clearest information is of any practical value. The inno- 
vations, doubtless, will be exceedingly troublesome, perhaps 
involve an affront to the feelings to half a dozen old servants 
of the State. But they bridge over the gulf between failure 
and efficiency, and the Ministry which declines to reform a 
department its own Commissioners have condemned, is 
certain in England ultimately to lose the confidence of the 
people. We do not say that the suggestions offered by the 
Commissioners or Sir J. Elphinstone ought to be adopted. 
They may fail in a hundred points of which the public can 
know nothing. But @ reform which shall include the sub- 
stitution of.a Minister of Marine for the Board of Admiralty 


is demanded as much by public opinion as the interests of 


the service. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 


HE arrangements for the amalgamation of the Imperial 
and Indian armies are at length complete, and a con- 
temporary is enabled to publish them to the world. They 
do not differ greatly from the arrangements given in our 
issue of January 26, but we must briefly describe once 
more the greatest addition ever made to the effective strength 
of the British Army. The great principle adopted is abso- 
lute uniformity, every commissioned officer and soldier being 
for the future enlisted for service in all countries. Inter- 
mediately, however, nine regiments of the Line will be raised, 
in which promotion will be by seniority, which will remain 
in India till the old leaven is worked out, and into which the 
European soldiers and officers of the Company are expected 
to iste. Every officer now in India will be permitted 
either to volunteer into the Line, retaining his rank, or to 


retain his staff office as at present, or to enter the new Staff 


Corps without examination. This Staff Corps will include 
all the officers not purely military, now included in the 
technical designations of Staff, Civil, and Political employ, 
with the addition of all appointments in the native Army, 
the whole of which will be irregular. Officers who retain 
their places know of course their position. Officers who 
enter the Staff Corps quit their regiments, but rise in regi- 
mental rank by efflux of time, eight years of service and four 
of the Staff Corps making a man a captain ; fourteen years 
of general service with six of Corps duty a major; and 
eighteen of military life with eight of the special work a 
lieutenant-colonel. Above that grade the oflicer will rise 
according to his Army seniority. All officers, again, who wish 
to join the Line may exchange either from the Staff Corps or 
the Army, as junior of their rank, provided they are under the 
grade of major, and not more than seven years junior to the 
exchanging officer. They will retain their right to the funds, 
but will not, of course, draw English pensions also. The 
funds, however, are to be immediately abolished, the Indian 
Government accepting all liabilities but receiving no new 
subscribers. The Engineers and Artillery retain their auto- 


There is a want of 


cease to exist as separate corps, all vacancies being filled 
by Royal Artillery and Engineers. With regard to off 
of Army and not merely regimental rank, they will rise a 
cording to the vacancies in the Indian list, till all Colonels 
commissioned before 1st April, 1861, are Major-generals 
After that point there will be but one imperial list. «By 
with regard to the bestowal of regiments, each general officg, 
is to be named only to a regiment of the particular branch 
of the service to which he belonged before the amal 
tion,” or, in simpler words, as the Company’s regiments arp 
turned into Line or Irregular, the Indian colonels will hayg 
no regiments at all. 

It is impossible to doubt that these arrangements have 
been framed with a most careful eye to the interests of the 
Indian service. The right of migrating by exchange to a mory 
genial climate is of itself a boon which will reconcile the junior 
officers to the profession. That complaints will be heard 
from the older officers, who want to be civilians and soldier 
at once, is exceedingly probable. That the body of officers 
will resent bitterly their exclusion from commands jis cep. 
tain, so certain as to render their volunteering en masse into 
the Staff Corps more than a probability. But, with this 
exception, every possible precaution has been taken to render 
the unavoidable annoyances of a great revolution as light as 
the interests of the service would admit. 

Whether India will gain by the change thus finally de. 
cided is, we still venture to think, somewhat questionable, 
But the gain to the empire is none the less enormous. The 
change may be said to double her effective power. The new 
career thus thrown open to the British army, the immense 
additional temptation offered by the chance of entering a 
Staff Corps of two thousand appointments, must attract 
into the army the very flower of the youth of England. As 
these officers are comparatively cheap, the tendency will be 
perpetually to increase their range of service, till Lord 
Ellenborough’s idea, so scouted at the time, of administering 
India through a vast Staff Corps, may yet be realized to the 
full. The instant the Civil Service loses its monopoly the 
inclination will be to throw all administrative work, all 
offices, in fact, except revenue and judicial, into the hands of 
the Staff Corps. But this innovation, though a gain to the 
army, sinks into nothing when compared with the political 
advantages secured. India has twice conquered China. 
Bombay is within a month’s sail and march ot Aleppo, with- 
out an obstacle in the shape of an armed force upon the 
road. Should the Sick Man ever again require defence from 
over-eager heirs, the Government of India will throw a 
heavy weight into the scale. Sikhs are at least as for- 
midable as the Cossacks, and the Indian Government has 
never yet found the limit of its native volunteers. Should 
the crisis arise we all deprecate, twenty thousand Europeans 
and thirty thousand Sikhs, available from the East, would 
add no slight weight to the British view of what constituted 
a just distribution of effects. 





SPAWNING FORCE. 

HE Census papers have been distributed, and on the 15th of 

April the population of England will, for the ninth time, be aec- 
curately numbered. ‘The public looks to the result only with patient 
curiosity, for it has learnt to regard an increase of population in 
every decade as a matter beyond the region of speculation. Yet 
nothing can be more certain than that the increase of population is 
the greatest of political questions, or that there is no _ known 
which should justify us in expecting the increase asa right. Indeed, 
judging from the analogies on which such law should be framed, the 
Anglo-Saxon race ouglit to be approaching its term of increase. 
Already it has certainly excelled every other existing pure* race, 
except the Chinese, and probably every race which has ever held 
power on earth. ; 
1. We say the increase is the greatest of political questions, for 
though dominant races are not the only tribes which multiply, every 
race seems hitherto to have increased during the period of its ad- 
vance, and declined or remained stationary after its decline. The 
Greeks, from the dawn of their civilization, began to swarm off from 
their little birthplace, till, fifty years after the death of Alexander, 
Greeks had filled the islands of the Mediterranean and populated 
Asia Minor, were the sinew of the people of the countries we now 
call European Turkey, were the dominant race and city population 
in Egypt, and the warrior class of Persia, ruled in Bactria over 4 
great kingdom, and founded all along the Mediterranean colonies 
which rose into great cities. Their rate of increase, if we may judge 
in the absence of statistics, must for some years have been as rap 
* ‘There is no delusion more common or more baseless than the notion that 


the English are a mixed race. ‘The Dane, Saxon, and Norman were of one 
blood, and from one place, and the main stock of the nation is as pure from 





crossing as the Arab or the Jew. 
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jsour own. — it had gone on till the Greeks were as numerous 
as the Chinese! The population of Rome and Roman Italy increased, 
in the face of devastating wars, throughout the whole period of the Re- 
public, perhaps later, for though the Emperors complained that Romans 
were wanting to fill the armies, they as colonists stamped their lan- 
guage, laws, and municipal habits deep upon the surface of the 
oon. The rise of Mahomedanism must have been accompanied by 
a sudden increase In the per mong of the Arab tribes, for though it 
js probable that the usual estimate of the era of Arabia is 
absurdly below the truth,* yet tribes unmista “ably Arab in lineage 
are now found from the Riff to the mountains of Armenia. Suppose 
the multiplication had continued, and Arabs had spread as they ex- 
ted over the whole earth. So, too, the Turks, originally a clan, 
multiplied to about twelve millions, and it is because the spawning 
force is gone that the Turkish empire is perishing, as Lamartine 
said, of want of Turks. We are accustomed to think much of the 
ualities of our race, but of what avail would its capacities have been 
but for this mysterious power of reduplication, which enables us to 
build mighty states with the mere surplus of our population. Sup- 
se England had, during ‘modern history, remained five millions 
strong: or suppose the multiplication had ceased even in 1815, and 
we were left to maintain the terrible struggle for independence with 
fewer people than Prussia or the Hungarian kingdom. 

9, There is no conceivable reason why we should not have been 
left, for, amidst a wilderness of theories, the only law discoverable is 
the total absence of law. Wy should a race stop short at a given 

int. The instances we have quoted above would point to the idea 

that the vital energy which produces conquest produces also an 
increase of numbers. But the facts are wholly opposed to that 
belief. The Irish, before emancipation, while still one of the crushed 
races, multiplied like flies. The serfs of Russia increase as fast as 
freemen, and the negroes of the South faster than their lords. ‘This 
last instance is not conclusive, for we do not know how far the in- 
crease is inthe mulattoes, who may share the energy of their sires, but 
it is still fatal to the theory of the link between dominance and mul- 
tiplication. The common velief that the presence of means of sub- 
sistence will account for increased numbers is equally disproved. 
Irishmen, as they approached starvation, multiplied the faster, and all 
aristocracies, who are of necessity well fed, die out. Why, besides, 
should England with fifteen millions multiply while it did not 
multiply with five? Civilization, we have said, seems contempo- 
raneous with increase; but the French stand in the front rank of 
civilization, and their increase has stopped. They gain by conquest, 
but England adds a new Savoy to her population every year without 
it. Why, moreover, should there be no increase among the Jews 
alter their dispersion? They were not an effete race, but outlived 
the bitterest of their persecutors. Suppose, after their dispersion, 
they had multiplied at the Anglo-Saxon rate. They would now 
exceed in number the whole existing population of the earth, and the 
history of the world would have been changed for ever. Yet why 
should Jews not multiply as well as Sclaves or Saxons ? We shall be 
told that there are moral considerations. Well, the negroes, among 
whom there is almost promiscuous intercourse, multiply faster than 
the Puritan population of Connecticut, and the Chinese, the 
worst race on earth, have grown from a tribe into a third of the 
population of the world. Why do races, again, which have once 
grown, stop growing ? There is no natural law compelling nations 
to stop at a number, as men stop at seven feet of height; for the 
Chinese are six times as numerous as the most numerous of civi- 
lized tribes. Suppose there had been three hundred millions of 
Greeks, or Roman citizens, or Frenchmen—we would add English- 
men, but that we are still increasing ata rate which, if it. continues, 
will make us in 1900 one hundred and twenty millions, and in 
1940, less than a hundred years hence, more numerous than the 
whole population of Europe, Russia included. Forty years more 
alter that, a space of time less than the reign of the tour Georges, 
would make us five hundred millions; and, in all probability, 
sole masters of the globe. There are plenty of means of sub- 
sistence. Fill temperate America, North and South, as England is 
filled, and it would hold the whole, and leave great regions for still 
wider expansion. That any such increase is likely we do not believe, 
but that it should be even possible is a political fact, to which 
all European complications, and quarrels, and aspirations are the 
merest trifles. There is no ground on which to deny or affirm 
the speculation. ‘I'he Athenian, the noblest human being who ever 
appeared upon the earth’s surface, has died out. The Chinese, who 
would have been missed just as much as a rat, has increased to three 
hundred millions. If he, why not the Anglo-Saxon, who owns 
already all climates, and who multiplies in all? 








SALMON : HOW TO GET AND HOW NOT TO GET IT. 

TH last salmon season was a very unfavourable one; salmon was 

unusually scarce and, of course, proportionably dear. Weather, 
however, cannot be made to order; and we do not complain of the 
scarcity which is a visitation of nature. Of artificial scarcity, on the 
other hand, or that which is produced by man, we do complain and 
have a right to complain, and a right moreover to insist on the re- 
dress of all remediable wrongs. A thorough knowledge of our griev- 
ances, in this department, 1s furnished m the recently published 
Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the salmon 
fisheries of England and Wales, Sir William Jardine, Mr. W. J. 
Fiennel, and Mr. G. K. Rickards. By the combined exertions of 


. Th, . 7 2 
They are said to be fourteen millions, but European writers never remember 
Wa is a8 large as Europe west of the Vistula, and no traveller has seen 





these gentlemen—who benevolently turned themselves for the time 
being into so many practical notes of interrogation, and went here, 
there, and everywhere in England and Wales, asking eighteen 
hundred questions and getting eighteen hundred answers—we are 
pretty well able to make out what are our ways and means for in- 
creasing or decreasing our supply of salmon: how to get and how 
not to get it. 

_ In order not to get it, we must do as we have been doing for some 
little time past, and we shall be sure to succeed. Among the expe- 
dients for salmon destruction, not a bad one is that attributed ~ 
William Stapleton, the oldest fisherman of Appledore (Devonshire), 
to Mr. Bastard, also an hereditary fisherman. 

This deponent, who is particularly anxious that his rival should be 
restrained, conscientiously objects, it would seem, to similar restric- 
tions in his own case and that of “a parcel of poor people that are 
glad to get a bit of bread by fishing.” ‘This patriotic piscator 
“wouldn’t care what he gave to watch Mr. Bastard,” at thinks 
“he ought to be catched at it.’ “I know,” continues the same 
exemplary witness, “that our fishing falls off more and more every 
year on account of Mr. Bastard catching the gravelling. We must 
suffer on account of that. If you kill all the children, how can you 
have men and women?” A very sagacious question, and one which 
suggests the course to be pursued for the extermination of the king 
of fishes—viz. to employ all the Bastards and Stapletons in Eng- 
land and Wales to murder the young innocents of the waters. 

ln the spring and summer the salmon, as is well known, leaves his 
metropolitan ocean-bed, and goes to live in the country, “swimming 
stream upwards,” to spawn on the pebbly river beds. Now there is 
no surer way of destroying the breed than to exclude the fish from 
entering the rivers. Accordingly weirs and dams of impassable con- 
struction should be (and are) extended across their entire breadth, 
in order to ensure the desired effect. This expedient has been 
adopted with great success, especially in the Ouse, Wharfe, Eure, 
Derwent, and other rivers in Yorkshire, as also the Severn, Dee, 
Tyne, the Tawe, and Torridge (Mr. Bastard’s favourite sphere of 
action), the Avon in Hampshire, and the Test. Though the existing 
weirs have already been heightened and made more difficult of ascent, 
much yet remains to be done under this head. We want more fixed 
engines, too, in estuaries, more putts, putchers, raise-nets, mud-nets, 
bag-nets, baulk-nets, and jackass-nets. In the fresh water the des- 
tructive contrivances called fish-traps would be found splendidly 
effective, for the salmon, poor brutes, not being wp to trap, get into 
it instead of getting over it. 

In order to leave the salmon unmolested, when they are in an 
interesting situation, “a close season” should always be observed 
This provision, of course, should only be carried out when you want 
to get salmon ; when you don’t want to get it, observe neither times, 
nor seasons, nor days, nor months, but pursue your salmon in season 
and out of season, remembering that all is fish that comes to your 
net. 

Among the processes of extermination may be included the so- 
called illegal modes of fishing ; for instance, “burning the waters ;” 
killing spent fish ; destroying breeding fish in the spawning beds, as 
in the upper parts of the Wye, where this kind of general massacre 
appews to be conducted by certain mysterious outlaws of magnifi- 
cent aspect and exalted hand ; but see Report, p. xvi. 

Another capital plan for diminishing the food of the country is to 
poison the rivers by the efflux from mines. “ Let us take as an ex- 
ample,” as we used to say in our theme-writing days (and a very 
horrid example it is), the Ystwith, to which we may add as equall 

horridthe Kheidol. These two streams form a junction as they fall 
into the sea at the town of Aberystwith in Cardiganshire. Thirty 
years ago they contained salmon in abundance; but, thanks to the 
admirable working of the Goginan lead mines, “a total extinction of 
animal life has taken place in the waters of the Rheidol.” We are 
happy to be able to state that its associate, the Ystwith, has been 
similarly affected by other lead works. Nor are these agreeable eon- 
sequences confined to the fish. Cows, horses, pigs, and poultry 
have shared in the same common blessing. ‘The water the animals 
drink, and the grass they eat, is most delightfully poisoned, and, ac- 
cording to the authority of a land as well as mine owning gentleman, 
acres und acres of ground have been made waste and useless. On 
the Tawe, the Towey, the Taff, and South Tyne, it is sanguinely an- 
ticipated that the noxious effect of mine water will ultimately prove 
fatal to the fisherics, and, as lead mines are perhaps about to be 
worked on the upper part of the Wye, there is a fine conditional 
prospect of wieuine the destructive operation to the fisheries of 
that yet admirable salmon river. For the Conway, and several other 
rivers of great natural capabilities, the same brilliant Aopes are euter- 
tained; while, in that peculiar mineral county Cornwall, we are en- 
couragingly told, that ‘the salmon fisheries may be said to have been 
virtually destroyed by the mines.” ‘The destruction, however, in this 
case is not a purely disinterested destruction, for to refer the second- 
class salmon rivers of Cornwall “ to the great mining interests that 
form the staple industry of that wealthy county, would be to pre- 
serve salmon at a preposterous cost.” In this case virtue is not its 
own reward. “The same principle,” continue our eighteen-hundred- 
question-asking gentlemen, “ applies, though in a modified degree, to 
the mineral undertakings of Glamorganshire and Cardiganshire, 
which represent a great amount of property, and give employment to 
a large section of the population.” A not dissimilar cause of de- 
struction is the pollution of waters by manufactures and gasworks. 
In this case, too, which resembles that last mentioned, some of the 
rivers must necessarily be abandoned as beyond the reach of remedy, 
and the others can be abandoned, with every chance of success, to 
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the contamination of gasworks and the chemical matter commonly | many more than eighteen hundred questions, and receive a 
called “bleach,” a refuse from paper works, When to these de-| many more than tien hundred answers, but there is one oy, 
stroying agencies we add the glorious “confusion and unce: ainty of | about salmon which, if asked, will remain unanswered—f 
the law,” which make it difficult to carry out existing acts, we shall | get it ? 
see that we are already in possession of a very effective machinery for 
the extermination of salmon. el ° 
Having shown how not to get it, we have little to do but recom- 7 . AGI, 
mend a reversal of the process, in order to show how to get it. In| THe opening of the Italian Opera-house has from time immemoril 
briefly exhibiting the life-preserving system of expedients, we shall | been considered the commencement of the London season; and r 
follow even more closely than we have done the report of her | late years Easter has been the period of an event so interest; ta 
Majesty’s Home Commissioners, leaving the public to judge of the | the world of fashion, Now-a-days we have two Italian Opera-housgs. 
value or durableness of their recommendations. 1. The institution | one of them has opened as usual, but the other—the old, ting 
of a board of conservators, “to be elected by, and to represent the | honoured temple of harmony, whose history is the history of dramatie 
various interests along the whole course of the river or rivers placed | music in England—remains closed. The active and enterpris; 
under the management of the board, including both the proprietors | lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre does not usually fall behind in tp 
of land on the banks, the owners of several fisheries, and the fisher- | race of competition, and people are beginning to wonder at his pr. 
men who exercise their vocation in the tidal and navigable waters.” | sent delay. : 
2. The establishment of some central authority to assist, as well asto| The Royal Italian Opera opened on Tuesday last with q y 
control, the local administrators of the fisheries, and to give elasticity | splendid performance of the Prophéte, which did not, howeyes 
to the working of a new and complicated machinery. The Lords’ | present the slightest novelty, all the performers being our old y 
committee on Scotch fisheries have already recommended a central | quaintances—Tamberlik, Csillag, Corbari, Tagliafico, Zelger, Neg, 
board or commission to regulate salmon fisheries in Scotland, and in | Baraldi, and Polonini, Costa wielded his baton of command with his 
Canada they are already placed under the superintendence of a accustomed power, and the most gorgeous of operas was as go 
Government department. State interference is frequently objection- | as ever. The house was crowded, and had the gay and brilliant aspect 
able; but it is not impossible that in the instance of an imperial or | which public places in London at this season begin to assume, 
national interest, like the present, a central supervision might be| Drury Lane —_ on Easter Monday for a season (a short om 
found to work well, in advising or assisting the local boards, in form-| we believe) of English opera. Wallace’s Amber Witch, originally 
ing an appellate or arbitrating jurisdiction in case of dispute or con- | produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, was reproduced here on a some. 
flict, in procuring uniformity in the administration of the law, and | what reduced scale, and with two important changes in the “ast” 
aiding the Legislature in its amendment, when necessary. For the | the hero and heroine being personated by Swift and Parepa instea 
funds required for the proposed management and maintenance of the | of Sims Reeves and Sherrington. These changes, however, were les 
fisheries, the commissioners, advising some disbursement for State | detrimental than might have been expected. The new performes 
supervision, advocate entire dependence on the voluntary contribu- | acquitted themselves well ; the chorus and orchestra, though reduogd 
tions of the different fishing clubs and associations, and of the various | 10 numerical strength, were made up of good materials brought from 
resident proprietors. A rate on private fisheries, and a license duty | Her Majesty’s Theatre; and the whole representation was, as i 
on engines are also among the financial expedients sanmmetenel, deserved to be, most favourably received. 
3. To reduce the charge of protection, the employment (as in Ireland} The second concert of the Vocal Association was given at §, 
and partially in Scotland) of the police and coastguard, to enforce the | James’s Hall on Wednesday evening, under the direction of Mr 
execution of the laws, is another, and perhaps somewhat questionable, | Benedict. It was (as the concerts of this excellent society always 
measure suggested in this report. 4. While granting an extension | are) a classical and interesting entertainment. The most remarkable 
of time for angling, the commissioners advise that salmon-fishing | performances were Mendelssohn’s beautiful Psalm, “ Hear my prayer,” 
with nets and all other engines should be closed by law from the 1st |m which Madame Sherrington sang the principal part, accompanied 
of September to the Ist of February, a period of one hundred and | by the chorus; Mozart’s “* Ave verum ;” a Corale of Bach; and a 
fifty-three days, but little exceeding the present legal maximum of | organ fugue, composed and performed by M. Lemmens, who is a great 
one hundred and fifty days, in which the dates of closing and opening | master of that instrument. : 
are left to the arbitrary decision of the Quarter Sessions. 5. Aftera| The “triennial meeting of the three choirs” of Worcester, Hereford, 
full consideration of the case, the commissioners are prepared to and Gloucester is to be held this year at Hereford, and the arrange. 
recommend the total suppression by law of all fixed engines on the | ments for it are of more than usual magnitude. A host of eminent 
estuaries and sea-coasts. ‘To enable the salmon to ascend the weirs | performers are engaged, including Madame Titiens, the Misses Pyne, 
erected for industrial purposes, mills, waterworks, &¢., it is advised | - Tadame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Giuglini, and M 
that. passes should be affixed to them, rendering the surplus water Weiss. The sacred pieces fixed on are The Messiah, Elijah, The Last 
available for the ascent of the fish. ‘The construction of these passes | /#dgment, and the Requiem of Mozart, given entire, with portions of 
or salmon-ladders should also be enforced by the local boards, where Handel’s Samson and Haydn’s Seasons. Among the secular pieces to 
natural obstacles seem to require it. Our commissioners, while not | be performed at the evening concerts, Benedict’s fine cautata, Undin, 
unwilling to include private fishing weirs in the same category of | which made so great an impression at the last Norwich Festival, is the 
abolition with the fixed engines in the tide ways, satisfy eamaives most remarkable, ann : 
with expressing the opinion that if their continuance should, “out of | The celebrated Staudigl died last week in a lunatic asylum a 
regard to prescriptive enjoyment, be sanctioned by the Legislature,” | Vienna, of which he had for many years been a hopeless inmate, 
they should be subjected to such supervision as may guard against a ee at 
prevailing abuses in their management, and further encroachment 
upon public rights. There are some other suggestions, relating to Fine Arts. 
the size of the mesh of nets, the sale of salmon roe, &c., to which we : 
refer those of our readers who are more directly interested in this SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
piseatory question. Without subscribing to the details of the measures | TuIs society is not progressive. The present exhibition appeas 
advocated by the commissioners, and without being convinced of the | seareely so good as that of last year. Few of the members improre; 
expediency aud practicability of all the recommendations, we yet | many remain stationary ; others degenerate. The absence of some this 
think that they indicate a sound and wholesome principle. Sir | year is a matter of congratulation; the presence of others is to & 
William Jardine and his coadjutors, in fact, demand “a recurrence to | deplored. The works of many of the elder members would 
the ancient and clearly pronounced policy of this country, the restora- | ridiculous, were they not pitiable. In other professions men hart 
tion of the fisheries by the removal of obstructions from the waters. | the good taste to retire from the public view, when the powes 
Their whole inquiry leads them to the conclusion that an open river | which enabled them to attain position give sign of failure. Its 
is the best for all.” ‘They rightly remark, moreover, that the im- | different with the painter—he exhibits his productions up to the 
es of the salmon fisheries is a question of public concernment. | very year of his death; and all exhibition goers must have ® 
ith a rapidly increasing population, to augment and not diminish | marked, with feelings of pain, the later etforts of men oe 
the stock of food in the country is a simple and primary duty. The | celebrated, but in whom the old fire has long since been irrevocably 
causes which are exhausting the fisheries, and wasting that “rich | quenched. Two members show considerable advance over thet 
provision of animal food which requires neither expense to maintain | previous works—Mr. Hurlstone, the President of the Society, aul 
nor labour to cultivate,” are, in their opinion, clear and palpable, and | Mr. Vieat Cole, who bids fair to take a very high stand in landscape 
admit, to a great extent, of being nelle’ by legislation. One thing | painting. ; 
is quite clear. For some twenty years past the valuable fishto which | Taking the pictures in the order in which they appear 1 the 
we are so anxious to do justice has notably decreased in the rivers of | catalogue, the first which claims notice is ‘ The Lesson” (8) ¥ 
Great Britain. To effect its entire extermination, to place it among | Mr. Cobbett. ‘This is one of the best, because most genuine, pictutt 
the extinct animals, to point a moral, or at any rate to adorn a tale, | he has produced. A single figure of a child, in a blue dress, reli 
we have only to continue our advance along the road to ruin which | against a faded greenish damask background, though cold in 
has been so triumphantly opened. If we can’t set the Thames on| of colour, is far preferable to those artificial rustic girls of which he 
fire, it seems that there is at least a certainty of our being able to | and Mr. Henzill contribute so many to this gallery. Mr. Hemsley 
“burn the water,” take plenty of old fishes, and have a splendid! shows some effort at natural expression in 24, “The Emigrants 
salmon-fry. By a free use of nets, and gafls, and traps, by encourag- | Letter.” His draperies are less violent in colour, and better stud 
ing the ubiquitous Mr. Bastard (for there is sure to be one every-| than usual. The old postman, who reads the letter to the family, 8 
where) to kill all the salmon-children, we shall be certain to have no | characteristic. The painting is still coarse and common in_ parts, 
salmon “men and women.” By encouraging the ingenious Mr.| particularly in the background. Mr. J. Hardy’s, jun., “ Blow 
Stapleton to “try all the dodges he ean” (and he has already got his Bubbles (35) is a quietly painted interior; but the accessories # 
hand in), we shall soon attain a practical proficiency in the very fine | all more carefully finished than the faces. Mr, Baxter becomes mor 
art of how not to get salmon. In days not far remote, perhaps, some | vapid every year. His women are not flesh and blood, and their com 
future Sir William Jardine and his fellow inquisitors may ask a great | plexions suggest the use of cosmetics, rather than the ruddy hue 
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ib, He sends three pictures (52, 207, 462), all oy ye 
sod al equally inane. 60, “ Let him bare the palin that de- 
i” is a country schoolmaster administering punishment 
serves tish boy, by Mr. W. Bromley. Pictures with punning 
; not usually interesting or praiseworthy. The present 
titles o*° exception to: the rule. Mr. Collinson does not ad- 
forms 20 “So Hot” (72). “Solace for an Invalid” (460) is 
vaste = has a certain coarse humour. It consists of a single 
ar a servant-girl, bringing in a roast fowl to some victim of 
ime sia, who, having tried all the “opathies” without success, has 
orl on a more pleasant method of treating his complaint. 
There is largeness of style about the works of Mr. Hurlstone which 
always make them conspicuous ; but this year they are additionally 
«a, by being free from much of that sliny, treacly look, which is 
cenerally the besetting fault of his pictures. ‘They possess many 
Faces of good colour: 78, “A View of a Window at Granada,” 
P simple in material and bold in treatment; 176, “Josepha,” a 
Spanish gipsy, is broad and effective, and though somewhat florid in 
sue, shows skilful arrangement of colour. “A Peahen and other 
Binds” (85) is a very well drawn study, by Mr. Duffield. Mr. Vicat 
Col’s “Surrey Corn-field” is a great advance on anything yet ex- 
hibited by him. The subject is well chosen, offering variety of line 
in the undulating corn-lands, and well-disposed groups of foliage. 
The foreground, golden with its sheav es, tells brightly against rich 
nases of elm and oak, the colour of which, in deep shade, has been 
rendered with great verisimilitude. The sky looks rather weak, but, 
with this exeeption, all is painted with great force and intensity. 
4, “A Shadowy Unfrequented W ood,” by the same painter, is 
«» unaffected and vigorous study, in water colours, possessing a 
srength which is almost surprising considering the means employed. 
Mr, Emmerson was a painter of much promise some four or five 
years ago, but, in his “ Sanitary Commissioner,” he proves that it 
js easier to make than sustain a reputation. He has much perception 
of character, though, in the present case, it tends to vulgarity. The ex- 
ecution is dull and heavy, and although the scene takes place in the open 
air, it presents an almost total absence of light. 223, 224, “ Home 
for the Holidays,” and “There’s Somebody Coming,” two littie 
domestic incidents, by Mr. Erwood, deserve recognition. They are 
evidently the work of a beginner, but evince a praiseworthy endeavour 
torepresent natural objects as they really appear. The effect of 
light in the distant passage in the latier is very accurately painted. 
970, “A Brown Study,” is a transcript of one of those dirty but 
victuresque painting-rooms, filled with artistic properties and knick- 
Eaacks which Mr. Wingfield has so often exhibited. It is difficult to 
imagine what interest such interiors can have for the general public, 
but that they possess some is evident, or Mr. Wingfield would not 
continue to portray them. ‘Though badly hung, Mr. Calderon’s “La 
Chiffonnigre” (302) is sure not to be passed over. It is merely a 
forcibly painted study of a lady in a black dress, but its innate re- 
finement renders it conspicuous amongst the mass of common work 
surrounding it. The tone of colour is very pleasing, with the single 
exception of some harsh yellow on the chair back. Mr. G. A. Storey 
isanother painter who has much feeling for refined beauty. His 
“Griselda at the Well” (314) is sweet in expression, large and 
simple in style. Indeed, simplicity is a quality he carries somewhat 
toexcess. In what species of drapery would Mr. Storey sce so little 
detail as is here shown? One of the most original works in the 
rooms is “ Fast-day at the Convent,” by Mr. G. D. Leslie. It is 
placed rather high, but explains itself easily. In the doorway of a 
wall which overhangs the convent moat, a pretty young nun is seated 
amgling. Through the door may be caught a glimpse of the garden. 
Overhead hang the broad leaves of the chestnut. A feeling of quiet 
happiness and poetry so pervades this little picture, that I feel relue- 
taut to find fault with it; but it is necessary to warn Mr. Leslie 
against the wilful carelessness he so frequently displays. His back- 
ground is excellent, having received all his attention; but the nun’s 
figure is very unstudied, and the drapery so badly disposed, especially 
on the arm, as to suggest the idea of its having been painted without 
reference to nature. Let Mr. Leslie only be true to himself, and a 
bright future is surely in store for him. Mr. Yeames gives signs of 
progress in a carefully painted subject, “Sophy and Lionel (366). 
me very conscientious work is contained in Mr. Downard’s picture 
without a title (387.) A mother is praying while her child is asleep 
mabed. Out of the many works purporting to represent scenes of 
bumble life, this is almost the only one in the gallery which does so 
veritably, All who look at it, will appreciate its fidelity at a glance. 
Temaming works must be reserved for a second notice. 


A full-length and life-size portrait of the Duchess of Wellington, 
painted by Mr. J. W. Walton, is on view for a few days at his studio 
inSaville-row. ‘The duchess is depicted in full court dress, holding a 

Mm one hand, with the other she gathers together the folds of her 
train. The figure is turned part ially from the beholder—the face 
ooks out of the canvas. ‘The attitude is unhackneyed and well 
chosen, and drawn with grace and refinement. The face is calm, 

guilied, and aristocratic, and proves that Mr. Walton possesses the 
wpa rare power of painting a lady. ‘The draperies are care- 
ee raneed, painted conscientiously, and with due regard to 
dued y Ol texture. The colour is harmonious but somewhat sub- 
Cued, though the darkness of the day on which I viewed the paint- 
a Se | have had some influence in this respect. Regarding it as a 

Ole, 1t must be pronounced by far the best female portrait that 
é emanated from Mr. Walton’s pencil. It is intended for exhibi- 

ou at the Royal Academy, 


BOOKS. 
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SILAS MARNER, THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE.* 


“Sitas Marner” bears to George Eliot’s former works much the re- 

lation Thackeray’s “ Esmond” bears to his more popular novels, or 

Currer Bell’s “ Villette” to “Shirley” and “ Jane yr.” It will 

delight the critics, but perhaps disappoint the ruck of habitual novel- 

readers. The story as such is slight, the plot patent before it is half 
developed, and some of the characters rather fewer oth than carefully 

executed portraits. Wonderful sketches some of them are, suggest- 

ing a wealth of knowledge and insight behind such as is given to few, 

but sketches only, nevertheless. Part of this short-coming may be 

due to the size within which the narrative has been compressed. 

George Eliot’s thoughts and plots are usually alive, and compression 
injures them as it injures all other living things. But with that pro- 
test on behalf of the novel-reader the attempt at criticism must end. 
Written in English, which in these days of effeminate style it is a 
luxury to read, the book is perfectly studded with brilliancies of 
thought and humour. There is scarcely a page from which we cannot 

extract a gem. ‘The old qualities of the writer, that marvellous 
insight into the motives and ideas which move inferior minds, the 
subtle analysis of apparently ordinary character, the keen perception 
of the influence*ef habitual restraint and freedom, shine out in more 
than their accustomed power. The hero is a psychological study, and 
his gradual development through an original Put uneventful career is 
traced with a pen which never misses its stroke, and ouly leaves him 
when he stands before the reader a being he personally knows. 
Silas Marner, the hero of the story, is a weaver in a large town, and 
connected with a religious society “ known to itself as the church 
which assembled in Lantern Yard.” Highly regarded by his church, 
Silas Marner, a weak, short-sighted, upright, calentientetaied man, 
contracted a friendship for another member, who accused him of theft. 
The evidence against him was strong, and the church resolved, after 
a fashion which was once common in the smaller religious commu- 
nities, and which Wesley is said habitually to have practised, to test 
his guilt by drawing lots before the Lord. The lots declared Silas 
guilty; and, with fis faith overthrown, and his heart broken, Silas 
fled to Raveloe, a village full of “homesteads, where men supped 
heavily and slept in the light of the evening hearth, and where 
women seemed to be laying up a stock of linen for the life to come.” 
There he pursued his trade, a lonely man; he could not go to church, 
for the church in the village was too unlike the only discipline he 
knew. He missed 

“ The white-washed walls; the little pews where well-known figures entered 
with a subdued rustling, and where first one well-known voice and then another, 
~~ in a peculiar key of petition, uttered phrases at once occult and familiar, 
ike the amulet worn on the heart ; the pulpit where the minister delivered un 

questioned doctrine, and swayed to and fro, and handled the book in a long- 
accustomed manner; the very pauses between the couplets of the hymn, as it 
was given out, and the recurrent swell of voices in song: these things had been 
the channel of divine influences to Marner—they were the fostering home of his 
religious emotions—they were Christianity and God’s kingdom upon earth. A 
weaver who finds hard words in his hymn-book knows nothing of abstractions ; 
as the little child knows nothing of parental love, but only knows one face and 
one lap towards which it stretches its arms for refuge and nurture. 

He could not go to the alehouse, and the neighbours missing him 
from these two resorts began to look evilly upon the stranger. Be- 
sides, was he not a weaver ? and weavers were generally wanderers. 

“ No one knew where wandering men had their homes or their origin ; and how 
was a man to be explained unless you at least knew somebody who knew his 
father and mother? To the peasants of old times, the world outside their own 
direct experience was a region of vagueness and mystery; to their untravelled 
thought a state of wandering was a conception as dim as the winter life of the 
swallows that came back with the spring; and even a settler, if he came from 
distant parts, hardly ever ceased to be viewed with a remnant of distrust, which 
would have prevented any surprise if a long course of inoffensive conduct on his 
part had ended in the commission of a crime; especially if he had any reputation 
tor knowledge, or showed any skill in handicraft.” 

It was a village, the author says in another place, where a miser 
was safe from robbery, for “how could thieves have spent the money 
in their own village without betraying themselves. They would be 
obliged to ‘ run away’—a course as dark and dubious as a balloon 
journey.” Thus isolated, Silas Marner turned to his trade, and 
Sooums by imperceptible degrees a miser—a miser, however, not led 
by the ordinary thirst for gold. The motives which impelled him to 
an objectless saving are described with power, rarely equalled in the 
literature of fiction, and a subtlety of analysis George Sand would 
with difficuity emulate. We must extract one sentence : 

“ Gradually the guineas, the crowns, and the half-crowns, grew toa leap, and 
Marner drew less and less for his own wants, trying to solve the — ot 
keeping himself strong enough to work sixteen hours a day on as small an outlay 
as possible. Have not men, shut up in solitary imprisonment, found an interest 
in marking the moments by straight strokes of a certain length on the wall, until 
the growth of the sum of straight strokes, arranged in triangles, has become a 
mastering purpose? Dowe not while away moments of inanity or fatigued wait- 
ing by repeating some trivial movement or sound, until the repetition has bred a 
want, which is incipient habit? That will help us to understand how the love of 
accumulating money grows an absorbing passion in men whose imaginations, 
even in the very beginning of their hoard, showed them no purpose beyond it. 
Marner wanted the heaps of ten to grow into a square, and then into a larger 
square ; and every added guinea, while it was itself a satisfaction, bred a new 
desire. In this strange world, made a hopeless riddle to him, he might, if he 
had had a less intense nature, have sat weaving, weaving—looking towards the 
end of his pattern, or towards the end of his web, till he forgot the riddle, and 
everything else but his immediate sensations ; but the money had come to mark 








* Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe. By George Eliot, Author of “ Adam Bede,” 
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off his weaving into periods, and the money not only grew, but it remained with 
him. He began to think it was conscious of him, as his loom was, and he would 
on no account have exchanged those coins, which had become his familiars, for 
other coins with unknown faces. He handled them, he counted them, till their 
form and colour were like the satisfaction of a thirst to him: but it was only in 
the night, when his work was done, that he drew them out to enjoy their com- 
panionship.” 

And so he laboured on till the heap had grown large, and the 
thread of his life crossed with that of a family which brought him at 
once punishment and consolation. This family consists of a father, 
Squire Cass, an old farmer of the weakly tyrannical sort, ‘“ whose 
memory kept certain strong impressions unmodified by detail,” the 
eldest son, Godfrey, a weak man, sketched in with a pencil so light 
that the character is hardly legible, and a brother Dunstan, a very 
ordinary blackguard. Godfrey, years before, has married and de- 
serted a low-born wife, and his knowledge of this fact gives Dunstan 
power over him, which he uses to extort money paid to Godfrey by 
the tenants. Dunstan, trusted with a horse whose sale will replace 
the money thus given him, stakes the animal, and stumbling, half- 
mad with annoyance, into Silas’s cottage, finds the hidden treasure, 
and with it “steps forward into the darkness,” and is drowned. 
Godfrey, ignorant of his fate, confesses his bestowal of the money to 
his father, in a scene as lifelike as Thackeray ever described, and is 
told as an atonement to make love to Miss Nancy Lammeter. ‘This 
young lady is Godfrey’s secret idol, but the knowledge of his bondage 
fetters him, and afraid either to confess or commit a crime, he hangs 
back from the temptation he cannot shake off. At a great party 
given by the squire, at which Nancy Lammeter is present, intelli- 
gence is brought in of a poor woman found dead in the snow. It is 
Godfrey’s deserted wife, and who, a victim to opium, has been frozen 
to death in sleep, while on her way to expose him. Her child is found 
and retained by Silas Marner. Godfrey conceals the whole affair, 
marries Nancy Lammeter, and the story takes a leap of fifteen years. 

The second part opens with the deserted child, now grown into a 
fair girl of sixteen, whose undeveloped character is described with a 
sort of loving accuracy, which succeeds in leaving that most difficult 
impression for an artist to produce, the bright promise of the future 
perfectness. Silas Marner has relinked himself to life, and the steps 
of the process are described with humour of a kind which is 
wanting even in Adam Bede. The neighbours have become neigh- 
bourly, for his goodness to the child has removed the local supersti- 
tion, and he finds in the love of his foundling a charm which restores 
the unity of his two existences. We cannot extract from the ex- 

uisite descriptions of his new life, for we shall not have room for 
the portrait of Nancy Lammeter, now Mrs. Godfrey Cass. She and 
her husband are childless, and Godfrey urges her to adopt Eppie, 
though without explaining his own relationship. But 

“ Adoption was more remote from the ideas and habits of that time than of our 
own; still Nancy had her opinion on it. It was as necessary to her mind to 
have an opinion on all topics, not exclusively masculine, that had come under her 
notice, as for her to have a precisely marked place for every article of her per- 
sonal property; and her opinions were always principles, to be unwaveringly 
acted on. They were firm, not because of their basis, but because she held them 
with a tenacity inseparable from her mental action. On all the duties and pro- 
prieties of life, from filial behaviour to the arrangement of the evening toilette, 
pretty Nancy Lammeter, by the time she was three-and-twenty, had her un- 
alterable little code, and had formed every one of her habits in strict accordance 
with that code. She carried these decided judgments within her in the most 
unobtrusive way: they rooted themselves in her mind, and grew there as quietly 
as grass. Years ago, we know, she insisted on dressing like Priscilla, because 
‘it was right for sisters to dress alike,’ and because ‘she would do what was 
right if she wore a gown dyed with cheese-colouring.’ That was a trivial but 
typical instance of the mode in which Nancy’s life was regulated.” 

Who, after that, does not know Nancy Lammeter? A scheme of 
drainage, however, lays bare a pit outside Silas Marner’s cottage, and 
the skeleton of Dunstan is found clutching the lost treasure. 
Godfrey, frightened at this proof of unsleeping retribution, tells his 
story to his wife, and together they proceed to reclaim Eppie. Eppic 
refuses to leave her adopted father, and Silas lives on Goethe with 
his daughter, married to a gardener, to the last, regretting only that 
his innocence was never cleared to Lantern Yard. We have given 
but a poor sketch of the story, but, as we have said, the charm of 
the book is in the writing, in the subtle working out of Silas Marner’s 
internal history, in the perpetual touches of a wise humour which, 
so to speak, ripple smilingly over the stream of the narration ; in the 
minor characters, the description of whose ways and little sayings 
creates an impression like one of Wilkie’s paintings. There is a 
scene of gossip, for instance, in the village inn just as Marner 
rushes in to complain of his loss, almost Shakspearian in its quiet 
fun, Dogberry is scarcely better than Macey, the village clerk, who 
tells his “deppity” “ you’re right there, Tookey, there’s always two 
*pinions ; there’s the ’pinion a man has of himsen, and there’s the 
*pinion other folks have on him. Tihere’d-be two pinions about a 
cracked bell if the beli could hear itself,” and checks a farrier of irre- 
verent ideas who wants to see a ghost before he believes in them, “as 
if ghoses ’ud want to be believed in by anybody so ignirant.” Nor 
must we forget Miss Priscilla, proud of her own ugliness and keen 
sense, or Dolly Winthorp, a Mrs. Poyser and honey, a woman “so 
eager for duties that life seemed to offer them too scantily unless she 
rose at half-past four, though this threw a scarcity of work over the 
more advanced hours of the morning, which it was a constant 
problem with her to remove,” and who was “ only grave and inclined 
to shake her head and sigh like a funereal mourner who is not a re- 
lation,” and “confessed that things came into her head when she was 
leeching or poulticing, such as she could never think on when she was 
sitting still.” But to quote all the good sentences would be to re- 
publis \ the book, and we can but advise all men whose palates can 
relish literary ratafia to purchase Silas Marner. 





—__.. 

AUSTIN ON THE PROVINCE OF JURISPRUDENCREs 

(Srconp Notice.) 

Tue close connexion of the various subjects which are discussed ; 
Mr. Austin’s work would not, perhaps, be apparent from a eyp > 
examination of it, but a deeper study shows that the topies embraeg 
are such as it was impossible to omit in any thorough and pl 
| phical consideration of the questions he had proposed to 
| The task of distinguishing positive law from divine law, 
| rules of positive morality, front the opinions or sentiments of » 
| and from the laws which are only so in a figurative sense, obliged 
| him in the first instance to determine the essentials of a law or y 
|in the largest signification which can properly. be given to the te 

| and, next, to lay down some test for discriminating the laws of God 
| from all others, in order to discover the index to those rules which 
He has not revealed, but which it is the object of the human ky, 
giver to establish and enforee. This index having been found jy the 
principle of utility, he next proceeded to examine the distinguish 
marks of the remaining objects with which positive laws may be co. 
foundéd. Among these, positive moral rules, which are laws pr. 
perly so called, are distinguished from positive daws (in their publig 
sense) by the former being laws set by men as private persons jg 
vursuance of legal rights. They are commands, in the sense which 
es already been attached to the term. The positive moral rules, 
which are laws improperly so called, are laws imposed by Opinion, em. 
bodying the sentiments of an indeterminate body of persons in regayd 
to some kind of conduct ; and it has not been usual to apply thenamg 
of “laws” (even in this modified sense) to any rules which flow frog 
the opinion of a small number of persons, though such rules, or eye 
those drawn from the sentiment of an individual, are equally well ge. 
titled to the name. In distinguishing these from laws in the proper 
sense, he points out that their resemblance consists in the fact of 
the former exposing those who infringe them to some evil conse. 
quence; the difference being that in the case of a law of sentimest 
or opinion, the desire of the authors has not been duly signified, aj 
that they have no formed intentions of inflicting evil or pain upon 
any one who may break or transgress it. This analogy—of the sanction 
which exists both in the case of laws proper and of laws improper 
is, however, wanting in that of laws figurative. In the two forme 
cases, the sanction or penalty of disobedience operates on the will g 
those under the law and makes them adjust their conduct to it. But 
when we say that the movements of lifeless bodies are “ determined 
by certain laws’? we only mean that they always move in a certaig 
way, which we believe their Creator has appointed for them; but,a 
they can have no desires or aversions of their own, we do not mea 
that they can be touched by anything which resembles a sanction, @ 
can be subject to anything in the nature of an obligation. The law 
to which we popularly say that irrational animals conform, fall under 
the same category. Instinct is only a name—like the Greek Tuyy- 
for some cause of which we are ignorant, and, with the exception d 
some few modes of conduct which the sanctions imposed by humm 
masters have induced them to observe, it would be false to sayd 
them that they “obey” any law, or that they are moved by a 
“obligation.” Although this seems clear enough when so stated, 
jurists have not kept the notions sufficiently distinct. Ulpian tals 
of the “jus naturale,” which leads animals to propagate their kind, 
and take care of their young—confounding appetite and instinetin 
affection, which give rise to laws, with laws themselves. 

The “ jus naturale,” however, of the other Roman jurists is ustl 
in a more correct sense—that of the “ law of nations” —embodyi 
those principles which, as obtaining almost universally, are | 
upon as the dictates of the moral sense implanted in man. Te 
looseness of expression instanced from Ulpian is also found in Mow 
tesquieu, who confounds under the name of law the modes of ete 
ence not only of animals and of the material world, but of all 
whatever, including the Deity and the angelic intelligences. 
disquisition on laws in general, in Blackstone’s introduction, and te 
descripition of law in Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical Polity” —which; Me 
Austin roundly calls “fustian”—are open to similar objections. 
bably Mr. Austin’s purposes would be sufficiently answered if the 
tinction is borne in mind, for he could have no ‘expectation that the 
custom of applying the word “law” in the manner he censures W 
ever be eradicated from popular phraseology. He might, perlaph 
have analyzed more closely than he has done the way in which ths 
improper sense came to be attached to the sequences of the mat 
world. Sanctions do belong to these, but they are inflicted, nota 
what is governed by the supposed law—viz. the sequences @ 
selves—but on other beings who may cut across the appoill 
path of their operation. Scripture says, of the forces of natu 
“Thou hast given them a law which cannot be broken.” But 2 
Mr. Austin’s view a law which cannot be broken is not a law at 
for if it cannot be broken it can involve no penalties. rey > 
ties which it does involve apply, if we look closely, not to 
dience, for disobedience is, ez Aypothesi, impossible, but to obt 
dience. To put an inflammable substance in the way of irs 
rather a conformity to physical sequence than a contrat 
tion of it. It may involve pain to him who puts it there, 
but a pain is not necessarily a penalty; on the contrary, &% 
suffered because the substance in question follows the order W 
has made it subject to disintegration by an inflammatory agent. 
point would be worth while to work out in more detail; but # 
must be satisfied with directing the reader’s attention to It. * 
same consideration which led Mr. Austin to exclude Pp 
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the designation of laws, would have induced him, 
suppose, had he rewritten his work as he intended, also to 
‘fe the “ laws,” which, on the theory of Mr. Buckle and others, 
esclude d to determine the actions of alg,classes of apparently 
att SPP ngs; not because these beings may not (possibly) 
rolatary ined——though even this, we think, he would not have 





from 


re may 


term . . ; 
be 0 at because the hypothesis, as in the case of the external 
art itself of a necessarian character, and to whatever is 


worl, ‘ly determined the notions of command, duty, and law cannot 
ap thus separated positive law from other objects with which 
. _ confounded, Mr. Austin, in his sixth lecture, pre weeds to 
it mig more minutely the idea of positive law itself, and for this 
a he is led to examine what is involved in the notions of 
PreovereigntY,” of “ subjection,” and of = independent political 
xety.” The first of these two notions is correlative with the 
third. It implies that the society is not in subjection to any other, and 
hat the bulk of it 1s habitually obedient to a determinate superior 
art, That bulk is subject or dependent as regards the sovereign 
I ‘on, and as regards other nations is equally independent ; if the 
sovereign owes any obedience to any other superior, the society is 
quly subordinate, and is a member of another political body. A 
were occupation of territory by a foreign foe does not destroy this 
relation of sovereign and subject, for though the subjects of the 
country may render obedience to the foreigner, that obedience is not 
habitual, neither is it destroyed by the occasional command and 
obedience, for which the weakness of one nation and the strength 
of another may afford occasion. The necessity of a determinate 
human superior also excludes from political society the state which 
is called “the state of nature, where each man is independ- 
at, and which, in a political point of view, is purely nega- 
tive. As the relation of sovereign and subject can only subsist 
t I where one party is determinately superior to the other, and as 
1 Bit is only from this relation that positive laws can be evolved, 
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it follows that the law of nations is beyond the domain of posi- 
tice law. For independent nations have no common superior, 
and none but a common superior would be competent to impose 
t BF positive laws upon them. International law is set by general opinion, 
{ Bf snd its sanctions are moral ones—the fear of incurring, not any 
t BP known or fixed penalty, but of perhaps provoking general hostility, 
| perhaps only the loss of esteem, in case they violate maxims 
1 I cenerally received and respected. The author warns us that this de- 
| Bf fuition, though clear enough in extreme and well-marked cases, 
| B cannot always be expected to meet those which lie on the boundary 
t Bf line, and the point in which its laxity is impossible to remedy is in 
| settling what is meant by the word du/é. Numerous instances will 
» ff readily occur when it would be most difficult to point out to which, 
of two rival “ determinate” superiors, the bulk of a “nation” could 
| Bf be said to be “ habitually” subordinate. ‘The point is practically 
| i important, because atime always arrives at which it becomes neces- 
| sary to determine whether a nation shall be recognized as such, or 
: be regarded as still forming a part of the society from which it 
Bt las attempted to separate. Mr. Austin instances the period of the 
|B Parliamentary war in England; but, with America before us, we 
have no need to go so far back. Unfortunately, neither his reasoning, 
nor that of any other political writer, will enable us to say before- 
hand at what juncture we shall be justified in sending an envoy to 
the seceding Southern States. 
’ After criticizing other definitions which have been given of the 
above ideas, the author goes on to discuss the different forms of 
government, the real and imaginary limits of the power of sove- 
reigns, and the origin of governments, or the causes of the obedience 
which subjects render, and from which the power of the governing 
part to restrain and compel is entirely or mainly derived. ‘Throwing 
out of consideration the case, possible but never realized, of a com- 
munity actually and literally self-governed, governments are only of 
two kinds—monarchy, or the rule of one; and aristocracy (in the 
meric sense), or the rule of a number. Aristocracies are often 
ided, according to the proportion which the number of the 
rp body bears to the governed, into oligarchies, aristocracies 
in the specific sense), and democracies; but it is impossible to fix 
the application of these terms precisely. Much more important— 
%s regards the distinction between positive law and morality—is the 
diference of the modes in which the sovereign number may share 
the sovereign powers. Of these modes the most broadly dis- 
tinguished from the rest have been called “ limited monarchies,” 
#@ expression which Mr. Austin shows to involve a contradiction in 
tems, since sovereign power is incapable of limitation, whether it 
in one individual or in more. ‘The Basileus, who is designated 
by this title, is really only a sharer in the power of the other 
members of the supreme government, and the name of monarchy 
applied to the latter is a mere accident, since, if he happened to be a 
president” or a “ stadtholder,” the government would probably 
as a republic—though there would be no practical dif- 





ce. 
This a of the forms of government leads to a consideration 
of some other topics closely connected with it; the delegation of 
ical power—the distinction of the “legislative” and “ admini- 
sttative or executive” functious—the meaning of “ half-sovereign” 
states—and the nature of “composite” or “ federal,” and of “ con- 
ted” governments. In regard to the first of these topics, or 
to so much of it as is involved in the notion of representation, Mr. 
points out that power may be handed over by the body which 
it, in two modes—either subject to a trust, or absolutely. 


electoral body in England hands over their power to the Com- 
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mons, in the second of these modes, so that while they sit they are 
completely in the place of those who send them, and constitute, with 
the Queen and the Peers, the sovereign body. Thus, if they liked 
they might (with the consent of the Lords and the Queen) make 
over their share of power to the two latter, or might resolve to 
sit for twenty years, or do what they pleased with the Constitu- 
tion. There is no positive law to prevent them; although it is, 
of course, absurd to suppose that no trust at all exists because 
it is not specified. It is tacitly understood, but is only enforced 
by moral sanctions, for if it were enforeed by legal ones, the laws 
establishing them would be passed by the very body sought to 
be coerced; or, if passed by the electoral body itself, there would 
be an ulterior legislature having a supremacy over the ordinary one ; 
a state of things which, however, actually exists, or existed, in 
New York, As to the second point, the necessity of separating the 
legislative and executive powers has often been considered as a sort 
of recognized axiom in political philosophy, but it is not one which 
will bear examination, nor is it supported by the facts of the British 
Constitution. The view which Mr. Austin takes, that it is neither 
necessary nor possible to separate them, is held, if we remember 
rightly, by Sir Cornewall Lewis in his work “On the Government of 
Dependencies,” and is supported by the best thinkers on the subject. 
Passing over the examination of what have been termed “half. 
sovereign” states, the account of federal government is worth atten- 
tion. It may be described as a composite state, the parts of which 
are cach sovereign in their several socicties, while sovereignty is also 
shared by the general government. It is a community in which the 
several governments that constitute it have concurred in relinquish- 
ing a part of their political power and vesting it in a general ody. 
But neither this general body, nor any of the several bodies, is sove- 
reign or supreme, even in the separate societies swayed by the latter. 
If the general government were wholly supreme, the notion of 
federality would be inapplicable ; if the several societies were seve- 
rally supreme, they would be independent of the whole. Where 
then does the sovereignty reside? In the united governments as 
forming one aggregate body, which is able to signify their joint will 
agreeably to the forms of their federal compact. In the present 
crisis in America the following passage will be interesting : 

“ The supreme government of the United States of America agrees (1 believe) 
with the foregoing general description of a supreme federal government. I believe 
that the common government, or the government consisting of the congress and 
the president of the United States, is merely a subject minister of the United 
States governments. I believe that none of the latter is properly sovereign or 
supreme, even in the state or political society of which it is the immediate chief. 
And, lastly, I believe that the sovereignty of each of the states, and also of the 
larger state arising from the federal union, resides in the states’ governments 
as Jorming one aggregate body: meaning by a state's government, not its ordi- 
nary legislature, but the body of its citizens which appoints its ordinary legisla- 
ture, and which, the union apart, is properly sovereign therein If the several 
immediate chiefs of the several united states, were respectively single individuals, 
or were respectively narrow oligarchies, the sovereignty of each of the states, 
and also of the larger state arising from the federal union, would reside in those 
several individuals, or would reside in those several oligarchies, as forming a col- 
lective whole.” 

It would seem to result from this view that the authority which 
ought to prevent secession is broken up by the very fact of secessio 
although it may still be a question whether the majority which electe 
Mr. Lincoln is not a sufficiently adequate exponent of this authorit 
to have a right to enforce compliance with its decrees. But though 
the question is interesting in a legal point of view, it is of all others 
the most unlikely to be settled on legal considerations. As the 
government of the United States is beyond all precedent, its disso- 
lution may be expected to partake of the same anomalous character, 
and to supply data to future writers like Mr, Austin, rather than to 
be ruled by the decisions of any publicist. 

We shall look with much mterest to the remaining volumes of 
Mr. Austin’s Remains. If they have been worked out with anything 
like similar care and soundness to the first volume, they will form a body 
of thou&ht which will be a most valuable addition to our very meagre 
list of authoritative works on such subjects. As regards the decipher- 
ing and collation of the text itself, we ~ no doubt that Mrs. Austin 
will do all that can be done. But as her literary experience, however 
great, has not been precisely of the nature requisite for editing hooks 
of this kind in their mechanical details, we suggest that she would do 
well to consult some one who is conversant with the arrangement of 
strictly legal works, which, in the matters of printing and the 
like, are generally better cared for than any others. The table of 
contents ought not to be printed continuously, but in lines, as is the 
case, for example, in Macaulay’s History; the numbering of the 
lectures should be given at the heads of the pages; and the head- 
lines, instead of being a mere repetition of the title of the volume, 
might give the general subject of the lecture, or bear some more 
special relation to the text below. The index, which is ay scanty, 
ought algo to have been enlarged. These are trivial points, but the 
materially affect a reader’s convenience, especially in a difficult 
broken up into many minute subdivisions. 





SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTCH HISTORY.* 
Me. Inxes, who is favourably known to us as the author of a 
work entitled “ Scotland in the Middle Ages,” has attempted, in his 
Sketches of Early Scotch History, to open up the still tangled wild 
of his country annals, down to a later period, joining modern thought 
and customs to medieval beliefs and usages. As in his previous 
volume, so in this; the substance of his report, though in a different 





* Sketches of Early Scotch History and Social Progress. By C. ones, Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas ; London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
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shape, has already been laid before the public, in various works 
printed for the Bannatyne Club (now defunct), the Maitland, and 
the Spalding Clubs. These, however, are little read, even by the 
members of the societies just mentioned, and are almost unknown to 
the world at large. Thus Mr. Innes claims for his new volume, with 
some show of reason, the merit of novelty, as regards the reading 
public in general. 

The work before us certainly evinces considerable research. It is 
a series of studies rather than a history. It is neither a narrative 
nor a philosophical treatise, but a sort of running comment on 
striking passages selected from Scotch archives, and intended to 
illustrate the ecclesiastical organization, the university arrangements, 
and the home life of Scotland. It bears some resemblance to Mr. 
Chambers’s ‘‘ Domestic Annals,” but it traverses a period which does 
not fall within the plan of that informing compilation, and where it 
treats of a common age, the method, the object, and the general 

resentment are varied, and even dissimilar. A principal distinction 

etween the two works is, that Mr. Chambers constructs a narrative, 
of a very miscellancous character, from contemporary documents, but 
slightly modified, whereas Mr. Innes composes special disquisitions, 
which, while they depict social progress generally, effect this object 
by an analytical survey of the individual characteristics or the pecu- 
liar institutions of society. 

Commencing with the subject of Church organization, Mr. Innes 
refers us to the Glasgow Inquest of 1116, in proof that the posses- 
sions of the successors of Saint Kentigern, consisted not of tithes or 
church dues, but of broadlands and manors dispersed over the south 
of Scotland. That old rent-roll, while specifying different churches, 
does not connect them with parochial divisions. In a very remote 
period portions of land seem to have been set apart for the service of 
the churches therein mentioned. In Peebles, the primeval sce of 
Cumbria, in Traquair, and Merebottle, a plough of ind is in each 
instance associated with the church. Most of the great monasteries 
which were found subsisting in Scotland, in the time of David I., 
were probably the institutions of the earliest preachers of Christianity, 
such as that of Dunkeld, founded by Colenhe or his followers ; 
Abernethy, with its hereditary lords; Scone, the place of corona- 
tion from time immemorial ; and those ‘“ Culdee” houses, of high and 
unknown antiquity, Dunblane, Brechin, St. Andrews, and St. Ser- 
vans, of Loch Leven. In fact, the cenobite system sufficed to keep 
Christianity alive ere the institution of parishes was thought of or 
a secular clergy provided. The founders, or early pastors, of the 
Scotch Church seem to have been held in high esteem by those 
among whom they laboured. Legends of their good deeds and 
effective prayers still survive. The day of the patron saint was in- 
variably held as a fair-day both in town and country. Connected 
with this usage is the curious derivation of the Summer-eve Fair 
(27th August), from St. Malruba (Saint Malruve-Summareve), the 
monk of Bangor, who placed his Christian colony on the wild shore 
of Applecross, and was had in reverence in Contin and Glen 
Urquhart. This singular bit of etymology we owe, Mr. Innes tells us, 
to Mr. Reeves and his Irish learning, aided by the Scotch breviary. 

The dim light that trembles over the first christianizing of 
Scotland expires in the seventh century, not to be rekindled till the 
twelfth, the era of a great social revolution. The English colonization, 
which had commenced before the marriage of Malcolm Canmore 
with the Saxon Princess Margaret, now acquired its characteristic 
importance. ‘The new colonists were either of the upper classes of 
the Anglian families, settled in Northumbria, or Normans of noble 
lineage and high renown. The natives gave way before them. They 
became the companions of princes. They obtained lands from the 
sovereign ; aud armed with the king’s charter, and supported by 
the law, they began the work of civilization, building houses, settling 
their vils or towns, and distributing their manorial lands among their 
own followers and the indigenous dependents of the soil. When they 
did not find, they erected churches on their estates, granting tithes, 
and so transforming their manors into parishes. In this way Thor, an 
Englishman, and “a tall man of his hands,” with King Edgar’s 
assistance, but his own money, settled and cultivated the waste 
land (desertam) of Eduaham, and endowed the church (which after- 
wards obtained the regular tithes and dues) with the customary 
ploughgate of land, and dedicated it to St. Cuthbert. 

Ot this early ecclesiastical settlement, of David the First’s revival 
of the monasteries, the foundation of the church of Glasgow, the 
ordination of St. Kentigern, as bishop of Cumbria, the cathedral, the 
city, and its bishops, Mr. Innes furnishes an interesting account. 
Among Glasgow’s memorable men is included “ good Bishop Turn- 
bull,” the founder of the university, who died 3rd September, 1454. 
In the autumn of 1301, one of England’s ablest kings spent a 
fortnight in Glasgow, ‘ He resided at the Friars Preachers; but 
was constant in his offerings at the high altar and the shrine of St. 
Mungo. obert Wischart was then Bishop of Glasgow. Against 
him the English king preferred the charge that he had used timber 
allowed him for building a steeple to his cathedral, in construct- 
ing engines of war against the king’s castles. According to Mr. 
Innes’s account, “the venerable father” was quite capable of 
doing this. “Our bishop,” says the historian, “did homage to 
the suzerain and transgressed it. He swore fidelity over and 
over again to the King of England, and as often broke his oath. 
He kept no faith with Edward.” He was not alone here. “ Bruce, 
the mirror of chivalry, felt no horror of the churchman’s breaches 
of promise.” Mr. Innes pleads the strong oppression, on the one 
side, in extenuation of the violation of the laws of good faith and 
of humanity on the other side—speaking, however, with what 
seems to us a most unnecessary qualification, as far, at least, as that 


. a 

dreadfully cracked moral looking-glass “The Bruce,” and 4 
venerable and perjured father Robert, are concerned. Has te 
Innes read the “ Greatest. of the Plantagenets” yet ? ay a 
prepared to take up the cudgels for “ The Wallace wight,” ale 
gentleman in search of a crown, with the definite article before ~ 
name ? ‘ 
We pass rapidly over the sections in these sketches of Sete jy 
on the bishoprics of Caithness and Aberdeen, and the monasteris; 
Melrose, Scone, Newbattle, Arbroath, Kelso, and Inchaffray bre 
glancing at the famous deed of Edward ILL and_his couneil x p, 
liament, renouncing all claim of superiority over Scotland, and t) 4, 
charter of John (Balliol) King of Scots, dated the tenth Year of |, 
reign, though he is generally said to have resigned his Kingdon, 
his liege lord, Edward I., within a few years after he had receipe; ; 
From another charter of the Third Edward, it would appear thy, 
the middle of the fourteenth century Teviotdale formed part of Be. 
land; John de Coupland, the hero of Neville’s Cross, being 
forth thereon as vicecomes noster de Roxburgh ; as if Roxburgh, 
actually an English county. 
The universities of Scotland being the legitimate offspring of g, 
Church, Mr. Innes next gives us a glimpse into the old collegiate jg 
and institutions, carrying us back to the time “ when the glergyye, 
the only supporters of schools, and the bishop ofthe great dios 





was the patron and head as well as the founder of the universi,: 
Of the annals of St. Andrews, not yet collected or made accessij 
to the student, no report is given; but the rise and progress 4 
customs and privileges, the buildings, and domestic economy of & 
universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, are among the topics om 
prised in the second division of these sketches of Scotch life, (jy 
striking fact, connected with this subject, deserves to be record 
The Reformation grievously interfered with the business of jing 
lectual training. Even before the era of the Reformation the & 
turbed state of the country, and the corresponding mental excitemey 
had rendered Scotland unsuited for the peaceful work of philosophigy 
culture. Of the teachers ousted, at this stormy period, men mot 
in church orders, some found shelter among the families who adhe, 
to the old faith, while others joined the bands of Scotch schol 
already numerous in all the continental universities. This offic 
deprivation, however, with its consequences, insecurity, and porery 
at home, only in part accounts for the existence of a peripatey 
pedagogy, or wandering professoriate. According to our author, te 
schoolmaster-abroad sort of life, which was a peculiar charactersie 
of the Scotch literati of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuris 
must be referred to a more general cause. There was something» 
it of the adventurous spirit of the country—something of the six 
knight-errantry which led their unlettered brothers to take serriz 
wherever a gallant captain gave hope of distinction and prize mow 
This wandering chivalry of literature—these Free Lances of classed 
and logical learning—made, as it were, their grand tour of Ew 
migrating from Paris to Louvain, from Orleans to Angers, from P, 
to Bologna. At the period when Florence Wilson, Scrymger, ai 
the elder Barclay were received among the foremost scholan ¢ 
Europe, there were at one and the same time three Scotch profesin 
at Sedan, and two, if not three, together at Leyden. In 1600, Jo 
Cameron lectured in Scotland, France, Germany, and Switzerla(; 
David Sinclair, regent of the College of Navarre at Paris, wass 
ceeded by James Cheyne, a Scotch doctor previously resident ¢ 
Tournay, and was invited by Professor Adam Abernethy and Andre 
Currie to join them at Montpellier. “But the type of the clas’ 
says Mr. hee, “was Thomas Dempster, a man of proved leamig 
and ability, but whose adventures in love and arms, while actu 
‘regenting’ at Paris, at ‘Tournay, at Toulouse, at Nismes, in § 

in England, at Pisa, at Bologna, were as romantic as those of t 
Admirable Crichton or Cervantes’ hero.” So numerous were thts 
expatriated Scotchmen, in the continental seminaries, that in somet 
them they amounted to a third part of the professors—a fact attest 
by Dr. M‘Crie in his Life of Melville. 

Of the home life in Scotland Mr. Innes gives us some very attnt 
tractive notices, passing in review no less than four collection¢ 
family documents—the Morton, the Bredalbane, the Cawdor, wt 
Kilravock papers. Abounding, as these papers do, in social ills 
trations, and sketching, as they do, the character and spirit d 
the age, the condition and customs of the people, they cansiot ii 
to instruct and entertain. Touches of reality, pleasant bits of goss 
records of wind and weather, household doings and sayings, area 
to be found scattered over these family papers. In the Kilravot 
collection there is a pleasing tradition of the young Cheval, 
which will be new to most of us. When Prince Charles Edwat 
fell back from the fords of Spey before Cumberland’s army, he 
received with becoming respect at the Castle of Kilravock, whet 
he had halted. While there “he made himself very agreeatlt 
asked to see the children, kissed each of them, and praised ther 
beauty.” He observed a violin, begged a tunc of the laird * aol 
of course was pleased.” Walking with him, and seeing his plantiig 
operations, he cried “ How happy are you, Mr. Rose, who can ef 
these peaceful occupations, when the country round is so @ 
turbed.” ‘This happened on Monday, 14th April, 1745. A va 
different guest spent the following day (his birthday) at Kilravock- 
the Duke of Cumberland. His Royal Highness, who slept at & 
castle, remarked to the chatelain, “ You have had my cousin here; 
and cut short Mr. Rose’s apology, when that gentleman would bat 
pleaded “the necessity of the case,” by telling him that he 
done quite right—that he could not refuse to receive Char 
Edward, and receiving him he must treat him as a prince. Next 
the cousins met at Culloden. 
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Such, cautiously adds Mr. Innes, is the tradition, of the house. 
It is a pleasant tradition, so pleasant that we would hope that it is 
~ h Rose, the seventeenth Baron of Kilravock, “had the sweet 
temper, the half-constitutional, half-philosophic indolence of his race. 
He delighted in books and music, looked after his workpeople, and 
took care of his garden and orchard, as did his wife, Betty Clephane, 
of the well-born but not well-to-do of her own family. Among the 

*’s brothers was Dr. Clephane, the correspondent of Hume and 
the father of Mrs. Elizabeth Rose, a memorable lady, who, born in 
1747, and dying in our own day (1851), helps two centuries, as it 
were, to shake hands. Hugh Miller, though perhaps not personally 

uainted with her, has left us a written impression of Mrs. Rose, de- 
rived, it would seem, from a perusal of her journals. He describes 
her as a lady of a singularly tine mind, though touched mayhap by 
the prevailing sentimentalism of the age. She was the friend and 
associate of Henry Mackenzie, the “ Man of Feeling,” and so we 
must the more readily pardon Mrs. Elizabeth if she, too, was a 
woman of feeling. This feeling, as disclosed in her journals, Mr. 
Miller pronounces somewhat artificial, but doubtless sincere. The 
alent which these journals exhibited was, he tells us, certainly of a 
high order. But a greater than Hugh Miller came within the im- 
mediate sphere of this lady. Robert Burns visited her at Kilravock, 
and wrote, in his ardent, poetical way, of its wild scenery, of “the 
venerable grandeur of the castle, the spreading woods, and the wind- 
ing river, gladly leaving his unsightly, heathy source, and lingering, 
with apparent delight, as he passes the fairy walk at the bottom of 
the garden,” with more as ardent if not so poetical. cin! 

The appendix to Mr. Innes’s Sketches contains various illustra- 
tire documents, historical, economical, and archeological. Of these, 
one tells us all the particulars relating to the Thane of Cawdor’s 
western journey ; another, of John Campbell’s murder, and the sup- 

d guilt, avowed witchcraft, and extorted confession of Ardking- 
igs. The fourth in the series, entitled “ Serfs: Colliers and Salters,” 
contains some very singular facts. A servitude as degrading as negro 
slavery has, we are assured, been witnessed in our own age and 
country. In 1775 there were, it seems, thousands of slaves in Scot- 
land. It was only after the first of July in that year that this white 
emancipation began, nor was it completed till 1799. In 1842, “when 
Parliament issued a commission to inquire into the nature and results 
of female labour in the coal-pits of Scotland, there was a collier still 
living that had never been twenty miles from the Scottish capital, 
who could state to the commissioners that both his father and grand- 
father had been slaves, that he himself had been born a slave, and 
that he had wrought for years in a pit in the neighbourhood of Mus- 
selburgh ere the colliers got their freedom. Father and grandfather 
bad been parishioners of the late Dr. Carlyle of Inveresk,”—the 
“Jupiter Carlyle” of Walter Scott, and “the pot-wallopping Sad- 
ducee” of some clever noddy of a later day. 

Mr. Innes’s volume is rendered more intelligible by its glossary, 
and more available by its index of references. It is a very good 
book of its kind ; but it is not every one who will care to read it. 





SPORTING NOVELS.* 


Tuat department of fiction which we have selected as the subject 
of our remarks on the present occasion has, as far as we know, not 
a single representative in the literature of any European nation, 
except our own. Nor, if we consider for a moment the meaning of 
the term, can it be at all a matter for wonder that the complete 
monopoly of the genuine Sporting Novel should, as yet, remain 
exclusively in our hands. Under this denomination we include that 
cass of stories whose interest mainly depends upon matters con- 
nected with horse-racing, or with those forms of hunting the 
attraction and excitement of which is not dependent on the strength 
or ferocity of the animal pursued. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that novels of this kind are, by the very nature of their subject, 
precluded from dealing with incidents of a tragical, or even of a 
serious, description. Few, we think, will deny that hunting, shooting, 

racing are plants that attain their full growth and development 
oily in a British soil. Attempts have, indeed, been made to 
naturalize them in France; but, in spite of all the efforts of the 
most energetic members of the “ Jockei Clob,” they cannot be 
induced to take a firm root in a foreign soil, and /e sport is as yet 
but a weak and sickly caricature of its healthy and vigorous pro- 
totype. Could we conceive a story of which le sport was the prin- 
pal motive, it would be a very different article from the genuine 
sporting novel. We must be thoroughly at home with a subject 

ore we can hope to handle it so familiarly, and our acquaint- 
ance with it must be especially intimate before we can venture 
to treat it in a comic manner. Where real sportsmen are abun- 
dant, "ranged is a fair an dobvious subject for ridicule; but 
where are pretenders, the case is very different. There is 
Plenty of abeurdit in the races over the dele and stony course 
of the Champ de Mars, in the steeple-chases of La Marche, and 
i the sparrow-shooting in the environs of Paris; but its exist- 
fice 1s not suspected Tor a moment, even by the most earnest and 
— votary of any of these pursuits. And not only is a 
Frene man absolutely incapable even of conceiving anything like a 
Sporting novel, but he makes a very poor hand of it ‘en he essays 
‘o write about the higher and more adventurous branches of the 
unter’s craft, whose attraction depends in great measure upon the 
Presence of actual danger. We are far from wishing to cast any doubt 
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upon the reality of Jules Gérard’s prowess in the field; but we have 
no hesitation in saying that his account of his exploits, when 
compared with similar narrations by English sportsmen, is deficient 
in the genuine ring of good metal. In describing adventures of this 
kind, no style is so effective as a plain and simple recital of facts; 
and this is precisely what a Frenchman is constitutionally unable to 
give. A curious instance of the innate inability of a Frenchman to 
comprehend this obvious truth occurs in the last number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, in which there is a partial translation of 
some of the episodes contained in Captain hemends capital 
account of his hunting adventures, which, though faithful in the main, 
trausforms, by a few almost imperceptible touches, the vigorous and 
straightforward hunter into an airy and graceful raconteur, whose 
principal object in killing a tiger is to qualify himself to narrate the 
feat in a spirt¢wel and epigrammatic manner. 

Even in England the writers of the genuine sporting novel are far 
from being a numerous class. Facile princeps among them is Mr. 
Surtees, the author of “ Handley Cross,” “Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” 
and many other equally well-known works. So undoubted is the 
supremacy of this gentleman in his own peculiar line, that we, almost 
unconsciously, adopt his books as the standard by which all produe- 
tions of the same kind may most appropriately be measured. Although 
it would be quite superfluous, not to say impertinent, to enter into 
any detailed criticism of works which are so universally known and 
so widely appreciated, we may, perhaps, be allowed to venture a few 
remarks upon the place which they occupy in the literature of fiction, 
and to point out some of the peculiar excellences by which they are 
specially distinguished. While sporting pursuits, in one form or 
another, supply the principal motive of all Mr. Surtees’ works, their 
interest as novels ion rather upon the delineation of character 
than upon the narration of startling events, or the development of a 
skilfully-constructed plot. In all of them the incidents are of a more 
or less comic character, admirably told, and exceedingly amusing, 
and in not one of them is there, strictly speaking, any plot at all; so 
that, if the possession of a plot be regarded as essential to a novel, 
it becomes necessary to describe them by some other name. In this 
respect they stand upon precisely the same footing as the “ Pickwick 
Papers,” and must be placed in the same category with that immortal 
work, whatever that may be. Mr. Surtees’ principal qualificat ions as 
a writer appear to be a faculty of expressing himself in vigorous and 
racy English, a remarkable power of Sendhil common-place scenery, 
und a singularly keen sense of humour and perception of the ridiculous 
in all classes of society. His own natural tendency to, aud great ex- 
perience in, all matters connected with sporting have served to deter- 
mine the direction in which these qualifications should finally be em- 
ployed; but, though his novels deal almost exclusively with sporting 
scencs and pursuits, their interest is by no means confined to that 
class of readers whose tastes in this respect coincide with those of 
their author. We will venture to say that many of those who read 
Mr. Surtees’ works with the keenest interest and the greatest enjoy- 
ment have no practical knowledge whatever either of horses, dogs, or 
guns. It requires no special training to enable us to appreciate the 
admirably humorous sketches of life and character which are scat- 
tered so profusely throughout Mr. Surtees’ books. Anyone who can 
enjoy Thackeray’s “ Book of Snobs” can enjoy any of Mr. Surtees’ 
works, so that their popularity cannot be circumscribed within very 
narrow limits. Mr. Surtees has, in fact, devoted himself to the study 
and illustration of the sporting snob,—an important branch of the great 
British family to which Mr. Thackeray, probably from a want of ac- 
quaintance with his peculiar characteristics, has entirely omitted to 
allude. The sketches of Major Yammerton, Mr. Jawleyford, Mr. 
Puffington, Sir Moses Mainchance, and many others, are quite worthy 
to be placed side by side with that of Major Ponto; and higher 
praise than this it would scarcely be — to award. Besides this 
power of producing a sustained and elaborate delineation of character, 
Mr. Surtees has a faculty of drawing a portrait in a single stroke, 
which is almost peculiar to himself; as, for instance, when he cha- 
racterizes Tom Hetherington, of Bearbinder Park, as “ what may be 
called an intermediate gentleman, that is to say, he could act the 
gentleman up to a pint of wine or so, after which quantity nature 
gradually asserted her supremacy, and he became himself again.” 
Another very noticeable feature in Mr. Surtees’ character is his 
healthy and hearty contempt and abhorrence for all the varied and 
complicated forms of rascality of which the horse, himself one of the 
honestest animals in creation, is the unconscious pareut; a feeling 
to which his peculiarly intimate knowledge of this very intricate 
subject enables him to give expression in a peculiarly forcible and 
effective manner. One very pleasant and satisfactory result of the 
fidelity to nature with which he depicts his characters is that his 
heroes are never distressingly and impossibly perfect. We can read 
his books without feeling even the slighest tendency to that vindie- 
tive itching to be guilty of assault and battery which the intolerable 
perfection of the hero of the ordinary three-volume novel so com- 
monly excites. So far from feeling ourselves to be in any way inferior 
to Mr. Surtees’ heroes, we have a comfortable sense of our superiority 
over them in almost every respect in which superiority is at all desir- 
able. Without running any material risk of self-deception, we may 
be pretty sure that we are not such fools as Mr. Jorrocks or Billy 
Pringle, or such rogues as Mr. Sponge. The best of Mr. Surtees’ 
novels is, to our mind, “ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour ;” and in the 
very unlikely contingency of any of our readers being unacquainted 
with this gentleman’s books, it is with this that we should recom- 
mend him to commence his study of them. Lord Scamperdale and 
Jack Spraggon are irresistibly comic ; and we have seldom laughed 
more heartily over anything than over the description of Mr. Sponge’s 
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visit to Facey Romford. On the whole, we think we care least for! 
the three works of which Mr. Jorrocks is the hero. Not only is the | 
burlesque rather too broad, and the comic business somewhat over- 
done, but there is in all of them a needless coarseness of tone from 
which Mr. Surtees’ later books are comparatively free. Mr. Jorrocks’ 
“sporting lectors” are, however, exceedingly well done, ‘Take, for 
instance, the following passage, in which the lecturer is instructing 
his hearers as to the “points” of a horse: “It seems agreed on all 
hands that the less an ’oss lifts his fore-legs, the easier he will move 
for his rider, and he will likewise brush all the stones out of his way, 
which might otherwise throw him down. Gambado thinks if he 
turns his toes well out, he will disperse them right and left, and 
not have the trouble of kickin’ the same stone a second time, but I 
don’t see much adwantage in this, and think he might as well be 
kickin’ the same stone as a fresh one.” Most of Mr. Surtees’ novels 
enjoy the inestimable advantage of being illustrated by some of the 
best sketches which Leech has ever drawn. No reader of Punch 
requires to be told that this artist is unrivalled in the drawing of 
horses ; but no one can fully appreciate his wonderful power of ex- 
pressing the most varied phases of equine character who is unac- 

uainted with the numerous portraits of Arterxerxes in “ Handley 

ross,” with those of ’Ercles and Multum-in-Parvo in “ Sponge’s 
Tour,” and, above all, with that of the pumped-out Napoleon the 
Great at page 243 of “Ask Mamma.” Only those who made their 
first acquaintance with “ Handley Cross” in its original three-volume 
form can be fully sensible of all the advantages it has derived from 
Leechs illustrations. 

Market Harborough, the latest representative of the class of sport- 
ing novels, is certainly not equal to any of those of which we have 
hitherto been speaking. It appears without any author’s name; but 
its authorship is generally attributed to a gentleman who has already 
attained to considerable and well-deserved distinction in a different 
department of fiction. If popular rumour be correct in this instance, 
we can only say that we think the author of Market Harborough will 
do well to confine himself for the future to the department which he 
originally selected, and in which he has fairly won a position more 
distinguished than he is likely to reach in any other. The highest 
position to which the volume now before us can possibly aspire is 
that of being a pleasant and fairly-written sketch of a few days’ 
hunting in Leicestershire. Its author is an enthusiastic sportsman, 
and is evidently well acquainted with his subject. He is also well 
acquainted with the works of Mr. Surtees, and, probably without 
being conscious of it, copies that gentleman to a slight extent in one 
or two instances. But he does not follow Mr. Surtees’ example in 
bestowing a distinct and complete individuality upon the different 
characters which he introduces; and the consequence is that his 
book is decidedly less interesting, if not to the sporting, at least to 
the general, reader. His hero is a much more gentlemanly fellow 
than Mr. Sponge, but he has no objection whatever to accommo- 
dating a friend with a worthless horse at a fancy price; and though 
the very flagrant piece of rascality by which this particular trans- 
action is effected is represented as originating with, and being 
carried out by, the groom, we cannot but think that the master must 
come in for some share of whatever credit or discredit may be con- 
sidered as attaching to the affair. Aud it is certainly somewhat difli- 
cult to believe that an experienced stud-groom could possibly have 
been taken in by so transparent a device as was employed in the in- 
stance to which we refer. A very slight thread of a love-affair runs 
through the story—far too slight, indeed, to bear the weight of the 
marriage which is ultimately attached to it in a singularly abrupt 
fashion. We must not, however, expect too much from what pro- 
fesses to be nothing more than a Ticht sketch, and, on the whole, 
acts up to its professions in a fairly satisfactory manner. 





BY-ROADS AND BATTLE-FIELDS IN PICARDY.* 
THERE is compensation in everything, and civilization has its draw- 
backs as well as its advantages. In the article of travel this is as 
much the case as anywhere else, though travelling is one of the 
points in which we usually suppose ourselves to have made the 
greatest progress. Progress, indeed, has been made in the art of 
getting from place to place in the quickest possible time, and in 
making sure, in the principal towns, of first-rate accomodation, but 
the power which annihilates distance destroys many of the charms 
which used to attend a less expeditious mode of ‘accomplishing a 
journey. More people travel, which is a great gain in destroying 
prejudices and facilitating intercourse for the future, but it is a ques- 
tion whether more is seen, though what is seen is seen by more eyes. 
A thousand Englishmen visit Paris for one who reached it formerly, 
but most certamly the visitors to intermediate places have not, in- 
creased in anything like a similar proportion. As long as it was im- 

ssible to reach Paris in one day the tourist might be tempted to 
Leiter where he was obliged to stop, but now that the latter is un- 
necessary, he refuses to believe that there is anything worth loitering 
for. The national tendency to get as much for one’s money as pos- 
sible, causes the man who has a fortnight’s holiday to go as far as he 
can from home—to spend a couple of nights and days, probably, in 
the vain attempt to sleep in a railway-carriage, and lose part of the 
stock of health he has acquired, in a bit of similar discomfort on his 
way home; while, if his plan were less ambitious, he might visit with 
ease and amusement some really unexplored localities, see a little 
more variety of foreign character, and have something to talk about 





* By-roads and Battle-fields in Picardy: with Incidents and Gatherings by the Way 
between Ambleteuse and Ham; including Agincourt and Crécy. By G. M. Mus- 


when he came home which would not be absolutely certain wy 
known to every person present. to be 

Any one who opens Mr. Musgrave’s agreeable volume wil] 
ample hints for indulging curiosity in a region by no 
thoroughly known to Englishmen, without troubling senaall a 
long railway journeys or incurring any very great expense, H 
this time chosen a district not quite so far off as that which em ” 
his pen and pencil on a previous occasion. The “ Pilgrim ~ ved 
Dauphiné” embraced some magnificent scenery ; of this, — ~ 
course, nothing at all in Picardy, but its absence is made y rag 
the rich field of historical recollections, and the many fay 
curious architectural monuments which are to be found by those 
will take the trouble to look for them. At the same time hen 
may be tempted to follow in Mr. Musgrave’s track must. reme = 
that the more a traveller brings, the more he finds, and that ude 
knows little of history and nothing of art, and takes no interest: j 
agriculture or national progress, must expect to find Picardy g " 
though it contains the churches of Amiens and Abbeville, and the 
battle-fields of Crécy and Agincourt. Mr. Musgrave is a well.rea 
and cultivated man—‘“a good scholar and amateur controy 
sialist ;” can handle his pencil for a landseape, or astonish a a 
man by helping him to paint a wheelbarrow—can report a Sermon of 
twenty minutes, and carry on a temperate discussion on Romanisy 
with a priest and a nun, and put historical records to a very pr. 
tical test. P 
Landing at Boulogne, and passing through Wimereux, the scene 
of Louis Napoleon’s disembarkation in 1540, he explored the mela. 
choly Wissant (the Portus Itius of the Romans), where Shapeless 
sandbanks remain to testify to the existence of a vast Cesarean ep. 
campment, and then went on to investigate the neighbourhood of the 
river Somme, which the traveller from Boulogne to Paris js usually 
so anxious to leave behind him. Like a judicious man, he took care 
to talk to every one he met, and at Airaines, a small place a short 
distance from the Amiens line, fell in with the doctor of the town, 
whose grievance was the predilection of the inhabitants for quackery, 
They went to “ wise women” to heal their ailments instead of to the 
regular medical practitioner, und he seemed to regret that he himself 
had not set up as an astrologer instead of a medecia. The 
were “stupid” enough, he said, to allow themselves to be woke from 
sleep at_ midnight on Allhallows-eve, as in the middle ages, by the 
chief bell-ringer of the brotherhood of St. Roch, patrolling the streels 
with a great handbell to arouse them to pray for the souls of guilty 
sinners. At Noyelle, Mr. Musgrave determined to test the ace 
of Froissart’s account of Edward IL1.’s passage of the Somme just 
before the battle of Crécy, and was ar by an innkeeper re- 
joicing in the name of Valois, into the right track for his investig. 
tion. Passing the mound with its little grove and its cross, which 
covers the undistinguished bones of many of the brave men who fel 
ou that memorable day, he set himself to look for the ford of Blanele. 
tache, where the Somme, spreading widely over a hard bed of grave, 
afforded space for Edward’s army to cross twelve abreast; a spot to 
which he was directed by the “ varlet of Mons,” Gobin Agace, who 
received 100 nobles, a high-bred horse, and the contumely of French 
historians, for his reward. Gobin Agace promised Edward that he 
should cross with the water not above his knees, and Mr. Musgrar, 
taking off boots and stockings, made the experiment at what seemed 
the most likely spot. It was successful. The water was exactly of 
the depth described, and a shepherd, who came up just as he had re- 
crossed, told him that “ Blanque-taque” was still the name by whieh 
the ford was known. 

Of architectural curiosities, the most remarkable which Mr. Mu- 
grave visited seems to have been the church at St. Riquier, the a- 
terior of which, in the Flamboyant style, is nearly equal to that d 
Abbeville, and is oruamented with a profusion of free and delicale 
carving. The interior has some objects which must be worth acm 
siderable détour to inspect. There are two very quaint clusters d 
pillars, one on each side the nave, each containing one column! 
ing out of the perpendicular, but clearly neither the result of accideat 
nor serving any purpose of strength. "There is a large picture of tie 
Virgin and Child appeariag to Philoméne, of great excellence, 
reminding Mr. Musgrave of some of Hilton’s large works—wi 
artist, destitute of both hands, painted it with his feet. St. Riquer 
seems to have been fortunate in the enthusiasm of its artists, fort 
of the stone ribs of the roof have been carved into beautiful 
tracery enriched with flowers—a task which the sculptor could 
perform by lying on his back, but which he nevertheless meaut ® 
continue all through the vaulting. Unfortunately, the scaffold 0 
which he lay broke down, and lamed him so cruelly that he never 
able to carry his design further. The treasury of the abbey cont 
some curiosities: a crucifix eleven feet high, with the figure 
smaller than life, all sculptured from a single block of stone ; a per 
forated ball, with a cup inside to contain a lighted oil wick, om 
used as a hand-warmer by the priest at mass; and an infinity o 
saints’ fingers, teeth, and bones, packed up in little boxes, seal 
labelled. But the gem of the edifice is a crucifix carved in 
and painted to imitate life, so exactly, that artists and sarge 
from all parts of France to inspect it. Mr. Musgrave found that, 
once, a coloured statue could transcend in effectiveness the fp 
examples of pictorial art ; and appears to have been genuinely & 
pressed by this figure, which, however, he says, 1s quite 
not only to tourists, but to those who might be expected to be betiet 
informed. t 

At Ham, our traveller visited the castle, and devotes & chapter 
a detailed account, gathered on the spot, of Louis Napoleon's esi 
which seems to have been favoured by good fortune in the most st 





grave, M.A. With illustrations. Bell and Daldy. 
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~ gay. ‘TWO OF three times he was within an ace of discovery. | little more at first than a wide-spread but poe combination 
ee rch a subject to polities the transition is easy, but Mr. Mus- | among disaffected men fretting under imagined grievances and !oss 
though his admiration of the Emperor’s eapacity is high, does | of privileges, and at the same time pampered and petted to keep 
gn ys to suppose that his policy is altogether favourably re-|them quiet. Such being the two elements which subsequently 
in France. He found the manufacturers and shopkeepers | coalesced in the general conspiracy, it is plain that there was no ne- 
laining bitterly of the stagnation of trade, owing to the un- cessary connexion between them; that which ultimately existed was 
‘aty in Which the country is kept as to the prospects of fresh | artfully contrived by the Mohammedans, who made the Hindoo 
The Emperor’s intentions were undivulged, and, as long as | Sepoys their dupes and tools, Their aid was necessary for the ac- 
wi. not only articles of luxury, but even the necessaries of |complishment of a design, the real nature of which was to be 
lalike to be uncalled for and uncared for.” A much {carefully concealed from them, and the Government unfortunately 
f national decline is the partage of land, as to which | played into the hands of its worst enemies, by furnishing, in the 
every traveller who has looked into the subject is of the same | matter of the greased cartridges, a common grievance, which might 
dans Mr. Musgrave inspected the country near Arras, eed) cong unite Hindoo and Mohammedan in resistance to their 
is a flourishing agricultural society, which has done much both Sritish: rulers, with one common war-cry, “Deen! Deen!” “For 

he farmer and the labourer, but though its exertions in respect | your faith ! for your faith !” 
in tillage, stock, machinery, and fertilization are} The weighty moral which Mr. Cave Browne deduces from the ter- 





ther were so, 
nf « seemed 
source 0 


for the | 

of experiments gor yy Ae Mie, Mente ve Poh be 4 : + 

post laudable, the drawback of small holdings is insuperable. Phe } rible events which he has so closely investigated, comes with peculiar 

jemand for meat is greater than can be met, and even moderately | grace and impressiveness from a member of his profession. It is 
estates do not afford enough grazing land to fatten sheep pro- | this : 

Twenty acres may be seen divided into wheat, barley, oats, | «The late mutiny establishes this fact,that the active torm which it assumed in 
beans, tares, beetroot, colza, and poppy crops, all coming up | 1857 it owed entirely to religious fears and suspicions; some, perhaps, not all, 
| there are tens of thousands of estates in France | unreasonably, others most causelessly aroused. Those fears and suspicions are 
not by any means yet allayed. Indeed now, perhaps, more than ever, each act of 
‘ REC ray _ -. . «| Government is watched with anxiety and mistrust; and, unfortunately, Govern- 
any large scale, and Mr. Muss aves description ot the inferiority | ment protests and assurances have lost much of their weight on the mass of 
of the meat would fully justify lis reversiug, us to France, the well- | the natives. Moreover the large influx of Englishmen fresh to India is dail 
korn proverb about the respective origins of cooks and meat in | keeping this feeling alive by heedless and inconsiderate, often unintentional, 

offences to that very feeling. It ——, -_ be a So o na- 
é co a = oe wr. ives, especially the Hindoos, are of a deeply religious turn of mind, e ma 

However, after the author $ repeat d ac = the country, he still look Pres with het ~ mind patld 4 a regard caste as the sum a 
finds its people a riddle, and prolesses himseu unable to determine | substance, the beginning and the end, of religion; yet it is a fact, and in our in- 
what precise cule ct has been produced by the ae S rcial changes | tercourse with such a people the fact should be borne in mind. It need involve 
ghich have taken place since 1/59. One reflection w hich always | no compromise of our own religious principle to have respect to the feelings, while 
qoeurs to us OD looking at a book of this kind, is to wonder whether | ¥¢ reprobate the t nets, of other creeds. It need involve no sacrifice of Christian 

Le ever reach the country to which they relate, as those of truth to deal cautiously and considerately with superstitious error. | It is not 
such works é - ” : ; ° necessary, for instance, to recognize in the ranks of the army, in Government 
French tourists do yurs f Are there any English travellers who offices, or in Government schools, any priority of caste, such as is assumed by 
hare given as malicious, stupid, and mendacious descr iptions Of | natives among themselves, It is enough that we treat all alike ; promote worth, 
France and French society as are contained in M. Larcher’s work on | reward merit, punish delinquency, in the Chumar as well as in the Kulen Brah- 

and, to which M. Emile de Girardin has been weak enouch to min, This may be done witho it wounding their religious sensibilities. And all 
a editorial sanction? What opportunity is there of contra- | #8 18 consistent with y= a. — : - aig ten ge walsh @ a 
diding such books in their own country ? ik. Sense b ote eee ees eee » 
= ‘ ‘ : India can be well, wisely, and safely ruled. 
weller of a different sort, but there are two sides to every question, | . 
minothing would be more instructive than a criticism on his work 
bya French reviewer. We have seen nothing which he relates that NO CHURCH.* 
does not accord with our own experience, but it would throw, pro- | 3 wn . e ‘ } 
iably, unexpected lights on the subject he discusses to hear the | [tT 1s not ~ sags A the title a 7 ae reer aie 
opinion, for instance, of his friend, M. Boucher de Perthes. We | what repelling influence a those who, like ourse piety are not 
ether wonder that English Travellers in France has never formed | warmly attached to the practice of employing fiction as a medium 
the theme of any of the very able articles which the Rerue des | for the controversial discussion of matters of a religious nature, In 
Deut Mondes occasionally contains on our literature. There is the present case, however, any such fecling would be entirely mis- 
wother way in which the matter might be taken up. M. Louis placed. The simple fact is, that the title-page is the only part of 
Blane isnow established as a popular lecturer. We can imagine few | the volumes now before us in which even the semblance of a contro- 
nore interesting toptes than might be embraced if he were to afford | versial tendency — by any — be — Although the 
ws an opportunity of hearing his opinion on the correctness of Eng author incidentally gives us to unc erstand that his own sympathies 
Ish views of his country. We have little doubt that among the | @¢ i favour of the Broad Church doctrines, which he defines as 
most trustworthy as weil as entertaining inquirers he would ‘place | teaching that “it does not matter of what sect we are, if we love 
Mc. Musgrave, whose freshness of feeling, vividness of descrip. | God and keep his ee ae it is quite clear that he is no 
tion, and novelty of the field explored, will make us glad to meet | bigoted advocate, and that his object is not to bring to bear cither 
hin again on any other “ by-roads” he may select for his next ex. | the light artillery of ridicule, or the heavier metal of eternal con- 
eunicn. 4 ; , | demnation upon those whose views on this point do not happen to 
coincide with his own. A very slight sketch of the main incidents 
_ . ; i of the story will be sufficient to vindicate the justice of the opinion 

‘ THE PU NJAB AND DELHI IN 1857." which we have formed as to its general Arma my The heroine is 
Waar this history wants in freshness of subject is compensated by | one Bessy Calverton, the daughter of an unmitigated ruffian, who, at 
the greater fulness and accuracy it owes to the time and the manner | the time when the story opens, is absent in Australia, seeking his 
d its production. It has had the advantage of a double elaboration, fortune at the diggings. Bessy is not a scion of either a wealthy or 
i which the author has received extraordinary aid from countless | a distinguished family, having, in fact, been born in gaol, whence, 
volunteer contributors. In its first form it appeared in Blackwood’s | after her mother’s death, she is removed by her uncle, a Welsh 
erally the beginning of 1858, in chapters entitled the | quarryman belonging to the straitest sect of the Methodists, by whom 

rbeah Mutiny,” which were expanded from the private journal | she is brought up until she reaches her twelfth year. During this 
kept by the author wl ile incamp. ‘Their general accuracy was fre- | period the only break in the monotony of her existence is the visit 
quently noticed in India as well as in England, and it may safely be | of a lively young London carpenter, named Stephen Speckland, who, 
concluded that they have not lost that quality in assuming their present | being in weak health, comes to Wales for a brief holiday, and stays 
more enlarged shape, for the additional matter they contain is de-| jy her uncle’s house, on the mutual accommodation principle, for 
Sense sncsnally wide range of suthentio somtccs. When Mr. | about a — —— time is put an end to by the sudden ap- 
bwne's it asting lis narrative bec generally | nearance of Bessy’s father, who, having returned from Australia, and 

» “he received help on every side; information came in from eet the proprietor of a disreputable public-house and concert- 

all quarters, and in all shapes ; letters, literally in hundreds, from | room in Whitechapel, thinks that his pw vom may be of service to 
s and even strangers ; pencilled notes from the very scenes of | him in his business, and fetches her away accordingly. Here she 

, and after-recollections in calmer moments ; anything which | remains, surrounded by an atmosphere of villany and obscenity, for 
tould throw light on the subject, or give interest to the narrative, | five years, until, in order to escape utter degradation, she is com- 
Was afforded for his perusal.” ‘The result is a work not less remark- pelled to run away from home, and take refuge with the parson of 
eae cioeness and continuity of its numerous details than for | the parish, through whose aid she finds shelter in a respectable 
war Well-warrauted authencity, for we are assured that scarcely a| family, which, by a curious coincidence, turns out to be that of the 
single imeident is set down in it for which the writer had not the | identical carpenter whose acquaintance she had made in Wales. 
“any of pncens ecependent witnesses. — : , | Beside Stephen, the most prominent member of the Speckland 
da eed ate s theory - “¥ -_ = hed se was ys result household is his elder brother Hugh, a man “1 a ———, gloomy 
which weve arneye po it ica e = ary, | nants en temper, but of great honesty and kindness of heart, who fo — the 
er © distinct im origin and in objec t, ms g adua iy vecame calling of an engraver on wood. As a matter of course, both brothers 
moperation. The political intrigue, which was purely Moham- | fal] in love with Bessy, and the elder makes her an offer. Bessy has 
ao more important of the two, for it organized and gave/a decided tenderness for Stephen, whose lively good-nature is far 
we 1¢ other, and it had for its object the annihilation of the | more congenial to her than the saturnine and somewhat formidable 
an ghee the restoration of Mohammedan rule. The mi- temperament of Hugh; but when the former, conscious of his own 
revolt, which was mainly Hindoo in character, was probably failing health, and sincerely anxious to promote his brother’s —- 

* The Punjab and Dethi in 1857 ; being a Narrative of the Measures by which the | 8&5, Tepresses his feelings and counsels her to accept Hugh’s offer, 
Moms Saved and Delhi Recovered during the Indian Mutiny. by the Rev. ; 3 

» M.A., Chaplain of the Punjab Movable Column in 1857. In two * No Church. By the Author of “ High Church.” Jn 3 vols. London: Hurst and 

Blackwood and Sons. Blackett. 
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she concludes that he does not love her, and acts in accordance with | Now it has been demonstrated that the oxygen which 
his advice, trusting that the esteem which she already feels for her 
Jiancé, will, in due ow ripen into “4 ave a — con- 
summation has actually come to pass, Stephen, whose lorehodings as | ‘ “ys 7 wag i 
to his own health are being ails uted, is betrayed into ac- change for the carbonic acid inhaled. There is no ¢ 
his feelings towards her ; and 
ugh, who accidentally overhears their conversation, is deeply hurt 
by what he regards as duplicity on Bessy’s part, and breaks off his | Leared, M.D. Second edition. 


wera Bessy with the real state o 


bof 


| sorb from the inhaled air does not combine with the 1s bag 

blood to form the carbonic acid which escapes in €Xpiration : de 

bonic acid is ready-formed in the blood, and is given off fron ia 
: a 
| idation of carbon in the act of breathing; there is _ Ot gy. 
| of gases. ¥ aD Ciba 
| Yhe Causes and Treatment of Imperfect Digestion. 


Churehill.—We are glad x 


engagement with her, just as she, by a sudden change of circum- | of the public, as well as for the author’s, that this excellent Ing Se 


stances, is compelled to seck a new home. 


Shortly after this, Ste- 


has obtained the attention it deserves. It is a good sign thas A, 


hen dies, striving to the last to bring about a reconciliation between | written for unprofessional readers, and which gives no quarter tg 


is brother and Bessy ; and it is not until after along series of vicis- 
situdes, which only terminate with the last chapter of the third | 
volume, that Hugh is awakened to a just sense of his obstinate folly, 
and is induced to seek for and obtain a renewal of the happiness 


which he had so rashly and blindly thrown away. 


The foregoing sketch, which we have purposely made as slight as | 
possible, will enable the reader to perceive at once that the plot of | of “Life of George Stephenson,” &e. 


of the favourite delusions of Englishmen on medical matters y 

have already reached a second edition. We hope that a third yj 

| called for ere long, which will give the author au op rortunit 

| cording the results of the experience he will no doubt obtain 

| mean while as to the efficacy of the Turkish bath in provey ate 

relieving dyspepsia. 1g i 
Workien’s Earnings, Strikes, and Savings. By Samuel Smiles, 4 

London : John Murray oy 


No Church is one which affords little, if any, scope for the de- | is a reprint, with a few unimportant additions, of a rather lone os 
velopment of any tendency towards a controversial discussion of | which, as many of our readers will probably remember, Appeared 
doctrinal points. There is no room for any such discussion in a | the Quarterly Review for October, 1859. A reperusal of it has ene 


story all the characters of which are comparatively uncducated, and 
belong almost exclusively to the poorer classes. And, in fact, the 


interest of the novel does not depend in the slightest degree upon the | £ 


religious opinions of any one of the characters whose history it relates. 
The title affords little, if any, clue to the nature of the book. 
only two examples which are in any way calculated to serve as warn- 
ings against the adoption of No Church principles and practice, are 
the Whitechapel public-house and the Speekland 

these is simply a den of villany and debauchery, in which the com- 
monest obligations of the most elementary moratity are habituall 
disregarded. In Hugh and Stephen Speckland we have two wa | 
honest, kindly, industrious men, who have no religious principle 
whatever, and never dream of going to church or of observing 
Sunday as a day of rest. The author’s design is, we imagine, to 
illustrate the beneficial influence which is likely to be exercised on 
characters such as these by the example of a well-principled church- 
going individual like Bessy Calverton. But, in the present case, 
any such influence was, as far as we can make out, far more apparent 
than real. It is quite true that Bessy succeeded in persuading both 
brothers in succession to go with her occasionally to church; but it 
is quite obvious that, in either case, her society was the sole attrac- 
tion, and as soon as Hugh acquired the exclusive right of giving 
Bessy his arm, Stephen’s taste for attending public worship suddenly 
and definitively ceased. Stephen used occasionally to take up Bessy’s 
Bible, but the only page which he studied with any attention was the 
fly-leaf, on which her name was written by her own hand. ‘The sepa- 
tion between Hugh and Bessy had nothing whatever to do with the 
differenceof their opinions on religious matters ; and the sole difficulty 
withwhich Hugh had to contend was a want of faitli, not in the Church, 
but in the sincerity of Bessy’s attachment. And although, when the 
reconciliation between them was finally effected, he begged her to 
“set his steps aright, and see they falter not as they turn away for 
ever from the No Church path,” there is no reason to believe that he 
had any other motive for expressing himself in this manner than a 
desire to prefer his suit in the terms which he thought would be most 
agreeable to Bessy’s feelings. After all, however, the discrepancy 
between its title and its contents is the principal, if not the only, 
fault that we have to find with the book which is now before us. As 
a novel, it has considerably more than an average degree of merit. 
The story is interesting in itself, and there is nothing forced or 
improbable in the sequence of its events; and the various characters 
are not only well defined and consistently drawn, but all contribute 
their due quota to the development of the plot. The description of 
Dick Calverton’s feigned repentance after his return from transporta- 
tion shows that the author possesses considerable humour, and a 
keen insight into certain phases of human nature; and there is 
something very original in the manner in which Bessy is finally 
rescued from her blind self-devotion to the irreclaimable old scamp. 
There is, moreover, no little real pathos in the description of Stephen 
Speckland’s death. On the whole, in spite of its somewhat sus- 
picious title, we can confidently recommend No Church to readers 
of all shades of opinion on ecclesiastical matters. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Course of Six Lectures on the Chemical History of a Candle. By 
Michael Faraday, D.C.L., &c. Griffin, Bohn, & Co.—These lectures, 
delivered to a juvenile auditory at the Royal Institution during the 
last Christmas holidays, are necessarily among the very best examples 
extant in print of the art of popularizing science. “ epee 
we say, not because their author is himself so eminent. in science —for 
t acquirements are sometimes incapable of imparting their 


men 0 
know] to the ignorant—bué because there is no one who professes 
in la higher degree than Professor Faraday the faculty of exactly 


pting 


The 


us to detect one or two instances of repetition, and even of ; 
| sistency, which we can scarcely account for except on th sup = 
hat the essay was not written all at the same time. Thus ae 
| Mr. Smiles shows an inclination to discourage the establishment g 
operative companies among workmen for the purpose of byj - 
| factories of their own, on the ground that “these calerwiamaal 
too speculative a nature to warrant our anticipating much bene y 
| the working classes from their adoption ;” while at p. 160, Le tasigy 


family. The first of | on the advantages derivable from such institutions, as means of “tray 


| ing their members to habits of thrift, frugality, and economy.” Aes 
in the section which is devoted to the establishment of the 
that “strikes are directed mainly against the unskilled Jabogs 
| classes,” we find him insisting upon the unfairness of their Operatiy 
in pene pep the principle that “the idle and unskilled shall bey 
well paid as the industrious and skilled.” Evidently, what Mr, Sui 
means to say is, that strikes are directed against those workmen 
they skilled or unskilled, who do not belong to trades’ unions, Tg 
| are, however, but very slight blemishes, and do not at all diminish ty 
| value of the very sound advice which he gives to the working 
| both as to the wisdom of economy and the folly of strikes. The 
| pity is that there is so little chance of this excellent counsel Teaching 
| the ears of the only classes by whom it is really required. Mang 
the masters, no doubt, read the Quarterly Review with great regulary 
and are highly gratitied by observing how completely its pend | 
with their own; but the workmen are not, as a general rule, inty 
habit of studying that very respectable, though rather costly, periodigd: 
nor are they much more likely to expend eighteenpence in the purcha 
of Mr. Smiles’s article in its present shape. It Mr. Murray is redy 
anxious that the working classes should protit by Mr, Siniles’s advig, 
he must put it before them in a considerably less costly form. 

Papers relating to Free Labour and the Slave Trade. London: By. 
clay.—This pamphlet, which contains a numberof miscellaneous dog 
ments, including reports of three debates in the House of Commoy 
is designed to support Mr. Cave’s proposition to introduce fn 
labourers, and especially settlers from China, into the British Wet 
India Colonies. 

The Common Sense of Competition : a Plea for an Open Civil Servis, 
London: Ridgway.—The author of this pamphiet is an earnest aim 
cate of the system of open competition, in opposition to tht d 

atronage, as a means of supplying the country with civil servals 

e vehemently repels the attacks which have recently been madea 
various periodical publications upon the former scheme; and, 
he does not bring forward any absolutely new arguments, he certal 
states those with which everybody is acquainted with more the 
ordinary energy and vigour. 

Fun, Feeling, and Fancy : being a Series of Lays and Lyrics. Bylis 
George Watts, Author of “Clare, the Gold-SeeXer, &c. London: ¥. 
Kent and Co.—The fact that Mr, Watts is an wueducated and ening 
self-taught poet at once removes his productions from the provined 
ordinary criticism. He must, however, allow us to express anopiait 
that, for the future, he will do well to abstain religiously from & 
composition of humorous poems. The verses which constitute te 
department of “Fun,” in the present collection, are, he may takeout 
word for it, worth considerably less than nothing. The more senows 
verses are, for the most part, much better; for they are characten™ 
by a sound and healthy tone of feeling, as well as by a greater felicity 
of expression, than, under the circumstances, we have any right t 
expect. ‘The piece entitled “ My Elysium” is, to our mind, the beste 
the volume. We have the greatest respect for Mr. Watts’s energy, al 
heartily wish him every success ; especially as his present posiliaa B 
life is a conclusive proof that he does not allow his passion for ve 
making to interfere with his every-day work. 

The Dangers and Safeguards of Modern Theology. By Archi 
Campbell, Lord Bishop of London. London: Murvay.—“Zssap 
Reviews” Anticipated: Extracts from a work published in the 
1825, and attributed to the Lord Bishop of St. David’s. Loud: 








Manwaring.—-Although these two works differ very widely oue fos 
the other, both in their nature and object, we have neve 


eis ie be diemeneian of ha. bacreen to on te lend | coupled them together for the simple reason that, in both cases 


their publication is a direct consequence of the excitement W 


them on step by step from the simplest to the most abstruse know- | been produced by the f “Essays and Reviews.” Te 
The Pabrect, too, is a special favourite with the Professor, so Richer of London’s ales qunias of : series of sermons wha 


wonderfully various are the ways in which it touches upon every one 
of the physical laws that govern the universe. “There is no better, 
there is no more open door,” he says, “ by which you can enter into 
the study of natural philosophy, than by considering the physical phe- 
nomena of a candle.” The manner in which he explains those pheno- 
mena is very beautiful ; but there is one point on which he is at fault : 
he maintains the exploded ef that respiration and combustion are 
processes identical in kind, and different only in form; nor does he 
seriously disputed. | 


seem to be aware that this theory has ever 








were preached before the University of Oxford no less than sisted 
years ago, and were published in 1846, under the title of “Su = 
to the Theological Student under Present Difficulties ;", together 

about a dozen additional discourses, delivered at various — 
places, not a few of which have, as far as we can make out, mia 
ing whatever upon the question at issue. ‘The principal P ugh tt 
conclusion at which the bishop appears to arrive is that, althor olute 
critical study of the Bible is not only permissible, but a0 ® 4 


duty, it can only be undertaken without danger by such ing) 
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. pseribe to the three following postulates: 1. That 
gr wills om ee Word of God; 2. That the essential truths 






Chay ie Scr. chem are simple and easy of comprehension ; and 3. ‘That 
He, coved in oe that the theological student should understand his 
o gu niin’ How far the announcement of this conclusion is likely 


&. 


aut as a safeguard against the dangers which are now 
pprore ——t to be impending over the Christian faith, is a 
poe ‘we will leave each individual reader to determine for 
" The second work is opment containing a number of ex- 
oq translation of Schleiermacher’s “Critical Essay on the 
Luke,” which, together with a lengthy introduction by 
sh it is preceded, have always been considered as the work of the 
Connop Thirlwall, now Bishop of St. David’s. The general ten- 
~ of these extracts is undoubtedly such as to render it perfectly 
var that supposin: the general impression as to their author. 
ro be correct, the opinions of the Bishop of St. David’s must 
sp abe one acomplete change on many essential points hefore he 
asi bring himself to join in even the most qualified con- 
‘on of the “ Essays and Reviews.” 
{Ider to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Free Trade in Table- 
bor, f 4 limited Price. By a Norfolk Ciergyman. London: Ridg- 
, 
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~The Norfolk clergyman is keenly alive to the iniquity | 


€ tea, impolicy of any system which tends in any way “to rob a poor 
Posiin FE ss of his beer ;” and, were it not for his cloth, would probably join | 
tp. 6 ‘ein the anathema which is pronounced against that crime by 
i oo song. 


His position is, that the labouring man’s best drink is | 
sou bat not over strong beer; an article w hich he is now unable 
sumeure either for love or moncy, but which, if the hop om | 

jand the malt tax lessened, might easily be supplied at a/| 
pesay 8 put. The loss to the revenue mught be made up by imposing | 
duty upon the stronzer kinds of beer. There is a good deal of sound 
qgmmon-seuse 12 the Norfolk clergyman’s views. 

fe latters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited by 
ber great-grandson, Lord Wharneliiic. ‘Third Edition, with Additions 

. y aa 
aiGerections. By W. Moy Thomas, In two vols. Vol. 1. London : | 
1,4 Boln.—The task of preparing a new edition of the well-known 
ters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu appears to have been ably 
ezeuted by Mr. Moy ‘Thomas. In place of Mr. Dallaway’s inaccurate 
genoirs of this distinguished lady, which was pretixed to the pfevious 
ditions of her works, this gentleman has supplied an entirely new 
ligaphical notice, which is at once brief aud to the point. The 
nous introductory anecdotes supplied by Lady Louisa Stuart, which 
gemtained in the present edition, relieve the biographer to a great 
etent from the duty of entering into details; and he accordmgly 
denotes himself principally to the task of vindieating Lady Mary’s | 
duneter from the aspersions which were so lavishly thrown upon it 
iy Pope and Horace Walpole. This task is performed in so very 
wmperate a manner, as almost to suggest the idea that Mr. Thomas 
salukewarm advocate. ‘The letters contained in the present volume 
mee over the period between 1709 and 1727, and include the ceie- 
inted — written during Mr. Wortley Montagu’s embassy to 

(austantinopie. 

Indigo and its Enemies; or, Facts on Both Sides. By Delta. London: | 
Rideway.—Although, from the title of his pamphlet we might expect | 
wind Delta occupying a precisely central position between the two 
wposite parties in the great indigo question, he is, in fact, a very 
ram supporter of the planters in their resistance to the recent ag- 
massive measures which have been taken against them by the Indian 
toremment. ‘To those who are acquainted with the origin and pro- 
gesof the controversy, this statement will convey sullicient infor- 
uti as to the arguments which he employs; and those who are not, 
til find the case of the planters stated with great force and cogency 
athe pamphlet before us. One thing, at least, is certain, that, m its | 
ment financial condition, the Indian Government can very ill atford 
wikiow any obstacles in the way of a branch of industry so produc- 
teas indigo-planting. 

Me Scottish Review: a Quarterly Journal of Social Progress and 
meal Literature. No. XXXIV., April, 1861. Glasgow: Scottish 
veuperance League.—'The Scottish Revieor, true to its principles, con- 
ues to devote itself almost entirely to the advocacy of teetotalisin— 
entphalism, as it is now the fashion to call it—beyond which, indeed, 
tsidess of social progress do not appear to extend. Five out of the 
it articles contained in this number are devoted, move or less exclu- 
uty, to this object; but the only one that requires any special men- 
wsatemperance story, entitled “ ‘The Bachelor Uncle,” which is re- 
mmiable as attaining to a depth of fatuity which, we are thankful to 
#8 seldom reached south of the Tweed. Among the remaining 
iidles are notices of Lord Dundonald’s autobiography, and of recent 
was of Scotch anecdote (Carlyle, Ramsay, &e.), neither of which 

WS to any very high standard of literary merit. 

ld Bones ; or, Notes for Young Naturalists. By the Rev. W. G. 
‘woads, ¥.G.S., Rector of Pendock. London: Hardwicke —Tiis is 
‘mall manual of Paleontology, which is very carefully compiled, 
~Siikely to be very useful to those who have not the means to pur- 
“S6 or leisure to study, Professor Owen’s larger work on the same 
at. itis illustrated by numerous eugravings, most of which are 
“a from Professor Owen's work. ‘ 

7) Sunshine : a Tale for very young Children. By the Author of 
fp to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. London: Lockwood and Co. 
feeedingly simple and rather pretty tale, designed for the gratili- 
tay ildren who are too young to read, but old enough to enjoy 

Hen they hear it. | 


The way in which it is printed, } 
— indicate that it is intended to be read, as well as heard, by 
Young children. 
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nye Right Honourable William Pitt. Ty Earl St inhope. Vols. I. and Ii. 
 Becke, the Histury of the Eastern Church ith an Introduction on the study 
esiastical History. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., &. 


§ Guide to the Histor y, Antiquities, and Tupog 
& Map and numerous illustrations. ys 
Onley F Se mivated Naturai History, Part NXVL. 
(ips ang ¢ ’y Anthony Trollope. Part i! 

ranks, by Thos, Hood. 
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Bases of Belief: an Examination of Christianity as a Divine Revelation, by the 
Light of Recognized Facts and Principles. In Four Parts. By Edward Miall 
Third edition. 

ee Great Battles of England. Inscribed to the British Rifle Volunteers of 

¥0. 


Catechism of Latin Grammar, adapted for the Use of Schools and Families. 


SERIALS, 
Bentley's Miscellany, for April. 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, for April. 
Good Words. VartlV. VoL Il 
English Woman's Journal, for April. 
The Westminster Review (New Serial). No, XXXVIIL, for April. 
Ths British Quarterly Review. No. UXVL, for April. 
Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. No, CCCCLXXXIV., for April. 
he Medical Critic and Psychological Journal, Edited by Forbes Winslow, M.D., 
&e. Noll, for April 
The National Magazine, Part LIV., for April. 
Journal of the Workhouse Visiting Society. No. X11. March, 1861. 
New Quarterly Review. No. XXNVU,, for April, 
The National Review, No, XXIV. for April. 
The North Atlantic Telegraph, vii the Fuerve Isles, Iceland, and Greenland. 


MUSIC, 
Go, Lovely Rose, Vocal vuet. The words by Edmund Waller, the music composed 
by L. l’. 
PAMPHLETS. 


Admission to Government Appointments. 
Plea for an Open Civil Service. 

Papers Kelating to Free Labour and the Slave Trade: with a Corrected Report of 
the Debate in the louse of Commons on the 26th February last 

The Moslem Mission Society, With a Short Account of the Remarkable Opening 
for its Operations among the edouin Tribes, recently settled in the Pashalic 
of Aleppo. 

The West African Slave Trade: Suggestions for its Gradua] Extinction. 
late Senior Otticer of the West African Squadron. 

Masonic Intolerance. An Appeal to the Conscience of all enlightened Masons 
Copy of a Communication addressed to the Grand Lodge of England. 

The Only Compromise Negard to Church Rates, By a former Member of 

the House of Commons, 


Essays From the Quarterly Re 


The Common-sense of Competition. A 


By a 


Possible in 


iew.” By James Ilannay. In one volume. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 7th Feb., at Shanghac, China, the wife of the Rev. John Hebson, British 
Chaplain, of a son. 

On the 19th Feb., at Jullunder, the wife of Philip Sandys Melvill, Esq., Commis- 
sioner Trans-Sutle} Mates, of a son 

On the Lith March, at Saint Croix, D. W. L, the wife of Frank R. Newton, Esq., 
ul u son, 
On the 
of a son, 

On the 27th March, at Maines House, Chirnside, Berwickshire, N.B., the Lady 
Susan Cirant Suttic, of a daughter, 


25th March, at Rachills, Dumfriesshire, N.B., Mrs. R. G. Hope Johnstune, 





On Good Frida at No. 17, brook-street, the wife of Lieut.-Colonel Barnard 
Grenadier Guards, of a 
On the 30th March, the wife of the Rev. Professor Marks, 48, Margaret-street, 


Cavendish-square, of a son. 
Un the s0th March, at 10, Lowndes-street, Lady Edwin II, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 


On the 7th Feb., at the Cat! *h, Giraham's-town, South Africa, the Rev 
Hen 





William Greenstock, of St. tt sion, Keiskama Hoek, to France 
eldest daughter of the Light Rev i fam'’s-town 
On the vth March, et Frecderil , by the Rev. J. Dubo 





Michael Rowland U'Maiey Lsq., only surviving son of the late sail Surgeon Thomas 
De Burgh O'Maley, Member of Council of St. Kitts, to Julia Adriana, your 
daughter of Major V. Gyllich, of St. Croix, 
On the 15th March, at Paris, Alfred Thompson, late of ITM. 6th Inniski!ling Dra 
goons, to Alice, daughter of the Prince de Turscuaroff, of Nonnay, Ardéche, France, 
On the 2ist March, at st. Paul's, Camden-town, Mr, Edwin Francis West, of Clifton, 
to Funny Louisa kmery, eldest ughter of Mr, Joseph James Emery, of Westbury- 
: 








| terrace, bayswater, 











On the 2ith March, at the [ritish Legation in Stuttgard, Alexander Graham- 
Punlop, Esq., Attaché to Her M y’s Eml y at the Court of Austria, to Mary 
Elizabeth Guise Gordon, widow of the lato Patrick Spence, Esq,, of St. James's, 
Jamuica, 

On the 2nd inst., at Marylebone Ch \lexander Youn z Spearman, Eaq., eldest 
son of Sir Alexander Spearman, Dart., of Hanweil, Middlesex, to Louisa Aun Caro- 





rd Vellew Mainwaring, Esq , aud grand- 


Whitmore Hall, Staffordshire, 


kdw 
ring, « 


line Amelia, 
r of Rear-Admirai 


only duughter of the Lite 
Main 


duught 





frica, of f 


Lieut. Charlies 
on of the 


t Coast of J 
, in his 24tu year 


On the 19th Feb., near Congo | 
Wiilam Thackeray, KLN., of | 
1 Thackeray, RE, 


ever 
youngest 


te Geet 









Un tue 25th Mareh, Thomas Littledale, Esq., of Hightleld, near ! vol, a 
mity-Lieutenant of the county ul Captain in the 2nd Royal Lancashire Militia 
26th March, at Wenz sicko sf 82, the Rev. irowniow Villier 
Layard, Rector of Utington and Vicar of ‘I gton, formeriy Domestic Chaplain to 
il il ness the Duke of Ker nd eldest son of the late Dr. Layar youn 






















fur many years of the | 
! t, serving on boarit 
imt dist March, at Eistieid ! 
son oF t te Fiennes Wyke! 
on ist March 7, ver 
eo ° marie-street, Li 
and sury i eXtraoraumary to lb 
Ont! rad mast, at Coburg 
sy. (Morniag Advertiser), in tu 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 2. 
Bankrupts.—Jacob tsenber jpanie! Myers, Skinner t 
shoe wa ul man, Be:per, Derbyshire, build 
John hay julushive, drapor—J ame 
ian r, james Hogerson, bast Ha 
ulen , ( itehen Ashiey, Shetiield, comm 
‘ ey i her llandJumes Bos! m., if 
m ha t Ciar Wishaw, Lanarkshire, innkeeper— lus A ¥ 
uctionec:! 1 Veuick Hall, Giasgow, newspaper proprievor-. David 
Au ie vu Abn 
FROM TUE LONDON GAZETTE, ARRII bd. 
Bankruptcy Annulied—James Richard Horner, Ashton-under-Lyne, corn mer- 
c ul 
Litnk Robert George Dean, Trig-wherf, Upper Thames-strect, lead, glass, 
nd colour merchant—Kobert Scott and William ‘homes Scott, Southampton, 
tailor fhommas Dawes Carter, Blue Anchor-yard, Coleman-street, City, livery 
table-keeper—W illian I t les, Miitun-next-Giravesend, Kent, licensed vic- 
tualler—Cheries Ormond, nington, Northamptonshire, buyer and letter of 
thrashing machines for hire, and corn thrasher—Georve thomas Chembers, Fins- 
Lury-pavement and Green-street, Spitaltic umbreiia menufacturer—Nils Thien 
t Frederick knge thsen, Great Tower-street, City, and Russell-streot, Uother- 
. ship chandlers and sail makers—Terence Fitzpatrick and bernard itz- 
ck, Neward-upon-Trent and Nottingham, travelling drapers—Nobert White, 
White, and William White, Nottingham, lece manufacturirs--Will am Moss, 
esfield, bout and shoe manufacturer. 
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OYAL ST. J Jam ES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and M. r. Alfred Wigan. On MonDaY, 
and during the week, MY wires” JOURNAL. In consequence 
of the increasing attraction, at 8 o'clock, THE ISLE OF ST, 
TROPEZ for the 82nd time; Mr. Alfred Wigan, Messrs. Emery, 
Dewar, Miss Herbert, Kate Terry,and Miss Romer. After which 
the favourite comic drama of the First Night; Miss Oesten, Miss 
Romer, Messrs. Lewar, Belmore, F, Charles, ,» and Mr. Alfred 
Wigan in his original character of ‘Achille Dufard, Commence at 

half-past 7. Acting Manager and Treasurer, Mr. J. Kinloch. 


OLL ARD and COLLARD’S NEW 

ST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 

SIRKEET, BOND STREET, where all communications are to be 
addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 








NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


ESSRS. CLAYTON __ and BELL, 
(Late of 244, Carding 7 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAIN TING, 
Have removed to 
311, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 


& C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
e@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 
Tabie Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
ixport, and Fi Orders p ptly executed. 


mayuvactour, Broad-street, Birmingh Established 1807. 

















S Ww. SILVER AND COMPANY, 
e 66 and 67, Cornhill, B.C. 


INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 
PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 
een variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 
‘ortmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M, Dockyards), 
Woolwich, 8.E. 


vy 
ETCALFE and Co.’s NEW PA ATTE RN 
TOOTH. BRUSHES.—Penetrating Hair Brushes, Improved 
Flesh Brushes, and Genuine Smyrna Sponges. The Toot!i-brush 
searches thoroughly between the divisions of the teeth, and cleans 
them in the most effectual manner. The hairs never come loose 
The Hair-brushes are made with genuine unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like prepared hair. With every de- 
scription of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at MrT- 
CALPE, BINGLEY, and Co.'s only Establishment, 1505 a a 131, 
Oxford-street, second and third doors (West) from Holles-street. 
Metcalfe's Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 


_ bP , som om 
Hk BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COFFEES in England are to be need of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
useful Tea, 2s. 9 s i: Seashore, 3s, Sd., 
10d. s, Is., 1s, 2d. Is. 3d., Is. 4d., 1s. 6d, 
viage-free 
to any ow, station or market town in England. A price current 
ugars at market rices. All goods carriage-tree within 

eight » nike of the rani 


wpe , 7 , 
te. TIOLETS” ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND, — BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET 
k the Perfume of the fresh blossom in any climate. H. B. can 
with confidence recommend the following as some of the best 
scents distilled—viz. Alliance Bouquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget 
me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior's Bouquets, 
Each Bottle is stamped, H. BRE IDENBACH, Perfumer 
Queen, 1578, New Bond-street, London, 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


an hl , ’ Tal . 
PPREEDOM FROM COUGHS in 
Ten Minutes is secured by DR. LOCOCK'S ’ ULMONIC 
WAFERS.—To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 
clearing and strengthening the voice Have a pleasant taste. Price 
Is, 14, 2s. 9d. and lls. per box. Sold by all medicine vendors, 


A) 
I INNE FORD’S PURE F LUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally accepted 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 





















{oF 


















to the 
and to be had of all 





















Heartburn, Headache, ut, —_ Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient tor delicate constitution lly f i 
Children, Combined with the \ sidulate ol Lemon & 






an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Ape e 

ere much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 

the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 

highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 

strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond 
st 


> ¥ 
RACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
KINo's Sos pamnen. —Prof. TENNANT, F.G.S,, will 
givea COURSE OF TURES ON GEOLOGY, having especial 
reference to the Ap; a coaten of the Science to EN INEERING, 
MINING, ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE, The lectures 
will commence on Friday morning, April 12th, at nine o'cloc 
They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday 
at the same hour, Fee, l/, 11s. 6d. 
R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


nl val . 7 
TERLING S{LVER.—WILLIAM 6&. 
BURTON has added to his extensive stock of general FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGERY a HOUSE-FURNISHING RE- 
QUISITES, a selection of STERLING SILVER SERVICES for 
the table or for presentation. His prices will be found considerably 
below those usually charged. 























FIDDLE ne oer | KINGo's PATTERN. 











ARMY Ci cgetnall 
NADER al South C. ‘amp, A 
NDERS will be re cely od an 
till noon on Saturday, the 4th M 
be willing to enter into CONTRACT =4 suru 
hospital bread, in such quantities as er be - 
_ a 1861, to 30th November, 1561, for the wre af i 
and Forces stationed at Alders! re 
— iders note Camp, and within 
Forms of tender and conditions of contrac 
appheation at this office, 
of 10 and 4 o cloe 
Tenders, on printed forms, must be Properly 
and de 
outside ender for Commissariat § 
be noticed unless made on forms obta 
ALFRED SALWEY, Dep 


ARMY CONTRACTs, 
COMMISSARIAT, South Camp, Aldershott , Aprit 


TPENDERS will be 





at hth 


t may be 
by letter or in person, between 








applies ” oa m.. 














































sdadZsa < sd £sd 
12 Table spoons.30 at 7 7 411 00 12 Table spoons.40at7615 00 
12 Table forks...50,,7 411 © 6 12 Table forks..40,.7615 00 
12 Dessert spns.20,.7 4 7 68 69 00 
12 Dessert forks20,,.7 4 7 6% 6 8126 
2 Gravy > ar wo? 43134 6 4 26 
. 7 3°60 i soup ladle..... 6 4 26 
3.184 4 Sauce ladies...11,,80 4 80 
3 18 4 12 Tea spoons....14,,.80 5120) 
2100 4 Salt spoons, gilt bowls 119 0; 
xe 1 00 1 Mustard spoon, do...., 0 106 
1 Mustard spoon és. 0 7 0 1 Fish slice.. - 3100 
1 Pair sugar tongs 0 13 6) 1 Pair sugar tongs. 150 
1 Moist sugar spoor 0 86° 1 Moist sugar spoon 010 
1 Sugar sifter. 015 0 1 Sugar sifter. 130 
1 Batter knife. 0 13 6) 1 Butter knife. 110 
| 
£ 10 £75 110 


COTTAGE PATTERN TEA AND 
CurFFEE S&kVice. 

oz sad s 

Zat 10 0 il 0 


| K.ivo's PATTERN, RICHLY 
CHASED, 






0) Teapot.... 


















workmanship. Bright Stovea, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 3/. Lbs. to 33/ .; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 






3. 
F 











7s. to S54 12s.; Steel lds. to LIL; ditto, with rich 
ormolu orpaments, from ial.; Chimney-pieces, from 
1. 8s. to 1002. ms, fr kl. the set to 44. 4s. 

The BURTON and all othe cy TE NI STOVES, with radiating 


hearth-plates. 


, ath > ah > 
| EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitied to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 










All other kinds at the same rate. c 
Pure Colza Uil . ~ 4s, 0 On. per gallon. 


Wit I AM S. BU RTON’S GENERAL 


FL op eg omg hang ONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 























Dedroc &e, with Lists of I’ 







Ooms, at 39, Oxiord-street, 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; 





and 4, Newman-street ; 
and 1, "Newman Me ws, London. 


r vi E BEST IN v E ST M E 

is a purchase at be far-famod Establishments of 
MOSES AND SON, 

53 may be obtained cheaper and better 


NT 








where all kinds of I 

















Moses and 8 rules for self-measurement and list of } 
ices gratis, on application, or post-tre 
The are closed every Friday Evening at sunset | 








Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists t! 
the Empire. 





66, Queen Street, London, 23rd August, 1860, 


Messrs. R. WoOTHERSPOON and Co., 
46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow, 





Dear Sirs, . es 

HAVE, as requested, to-day visited the 

Royal Laundry, with reference to the Advertisement of the 
Nottingham firm, who state that their starch has been used for 
many years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by 
hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
auy right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's Laun- 
dry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used for some 
years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your starch continues to give 
complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made of 
samples of various starches. none of these have been found nearly 
equa! in qaality to the Glenfield. 


I am, dear Sirsa, your obedient servant,—WM. BLACK. 









OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


and PILLS.—Limgs SAVED.—Nothing can be more grati- 
ing than the numerous testimonials voluntarily sent to Professor 








ulcers, effected by his Ointme as, far 
advanced in years, residing at Penmanbank, coon Mouffered 
severely from a bad leg, which for years resisted the treatment of 
the most skilful #, who ultimately recommended amputa- 
tion of the limb. He was, however, persuaded to try Holloway's 
remedies, which effected a complete cure, affording ease shortly 
after their first employment. = glandular and white ovelings, 
scurvy, and all skin diseases, these noble remedies may he rel 

upon. They cure the nnn = Ba local ailment by cleansing and 
regulating the whole system. 


~- wD Ir 
NEW DISCOVERY TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, Ly DENTIST, 52, Fleet. street, has 
introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESC RIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed diy SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. They 
‘tly resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished 
the originals by the closest observer ; they will never ae 
colour or decay, and will i found superior to any teeth before 
used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
pay Spe and will support and — teeth that | are 
is guaranteed to restore 
Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in snaioeaion. 52, Fleet- 
etreet.—At home from 10 till 5. 














until ie at sunset, when business is resumed until 11 o'clock 





OSES and SON 

READY-MADE and OKE T ALL! RS, HATTERS, 

HOSIERS, DRAPERS, KHOOT MAKEKs, AND GENERAL | 
OUTFITTERS, 





v7 


Lovdon Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 














FOR ALL CLASSES. 
London enn os: 
Corner of eines sand Aldgate. 





New Oxtord- f Hart-street. cena ei eiatatemanate os eal mm a 
Corner ot Tottenhat n-court-road, and Euston-road, | ENNETT’S WATCHES, 69 : pon 
‘ountry Establishments : CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory pA. 
Bradford, Yorkshire. Fargate, Sheffield. 62, Cornhill, in gold and silver, in great v 
—_—_— struction and price, fro Three to Sixty G 4 
als skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranie™ 





] RESS FOR JUVENILES.|* 
Every Description, in the Best and Latest Styles, may be 
obtained at a Moment's Notice. 





E. MOSES AND SON, 

MERCHANT TAIL Lous, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERs, HOSI BOOT AND SHOK MAKERS, 
AND NERAL OU FITTERS 
FOR ALL CLASSES. 

London Houses : 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 

New Oxtord-street, Corner of Hart-street. 

Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 
Country Establisiments: d 

Bradford, Yorkshire, Fargate, Sheffield. 

















No. 8, GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET. 





ralty, and bear in the left-hand 








Qourn 
COMPANY 


ar 


Sot B 





small crown ou the 









will 
irected envelope.—Address “ To the Seere 
tomy, Birmingham.” 


30th November, 1861, for the use of Her Majesty 
tioned at Aldershott Camp, and within the cx TM and, 
Separate tenders are required for flour and for meat, 
Forme of tender and ditions of contract May 
application at this office, by letter or in person, 
of 10 and 4 o'cloek. ‘ betwreea 
Tenders, on printed f. rms, must be pro 
and delivered at this office, under close 
* Tender tor Commissariat Supplies .’’ and no 
be noticed unless mad forms obtained from this offfes 
ALFRED § WEY, 











CONTRA 


[April 6, 186) 





Whe 
=. 
mast 


the oy, 


biting’ 


‘de hag 


red at this office, under closed At Ane nied 


ned from this office, me 
7 eames: ~Geneny 
a 


1 


received at thj $9 
till noon on Thursday, i a, from persons _ fic, 
willing to enter into CONTRACTS to SUPPLY FLOUR a 
in such quantities as ms ‘, from the on tat, 


be obtained 


eben 


perly filled Up and 
ad envel pe, marked om ty 
Sade 


Deputy -C ommissery.; c 


CT FOR OILS AND SOFT soap 


Department of the Storekeeper- General of the Nay 

















thorized in writing 


, 110 7 14 0 Sugar basi Somerset-place, 23rd 
Ms 110 317 O|Creamewer.....7,116 4 0¢ - titi eee 
Cotlee-pot , 10 0 12 0 O Cotfee- pot......26 ,, 10 6 13 13 0 he Dennniasbenes “rs for exec uting t} he Office 
quate of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Gg 
£3 10 £37 40] Britain 1 Irel and, do hereby give Notice, that on T te 
—s —_— To 16th April next, at Two o'clock, they will be read 
EN DE RS ST( )\ ES, FI RE-IRON 5, such persons as may be willing to Contract ae loose 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- | Majesty's several Dockyards with Linseed Oil, Gallipoli i ye. 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S | maceti Oil, Neatsfoot Ol, and Soft Soap 
SHOW-ROUOMS. They contain su h an assortment of FENDEKS, » article . 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY_PIEC FIKE-IRONS, and the Fenders nas be. “pry tye oo And forme of 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as eannot wroached elsewhere, | Peceived after T “lock on the Day of Treaty, n aaa 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of ¢ a, or exquisiteness Of |p ogiced unless the parts y attends, or an Agent tor him so 


Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Adm. 






ner the words “Tender 


andl must ¢ 





ym recent. on the value, f 
at 


» sum of 25. 
cthen Contracts. 


per Cent, 


AUSTRALIAN 














ompany 
54, Oid 


for 


4 so be delive Ted at Somerset-plagg, 
accompanied hy a letter signed by two responsible person @ 


gaging z to become bound with the person tendering, in the su 


me Tex 
on the value, for each vt be 


BANKING 


establishment the most distinguished in this country. es! — Tneor ed by Royal Charter, 187. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and IL LS issued ujx Adelaide, Par 
Bedsteads, from.......... Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe Approved drafts negotiated and 
Shower Baths, from ae sent for collection. Every description of Banking busines om 
Lamps (Moderate = from... to ry 10s. each, ducted dire 


t with Victoria and New South Wales through the 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 


GEORGE ADVANCE 













had gratis, It contains upwards of 500 Iustra- 

tions of his ‘live gn of Sterling Silver, Electro Pilate, ASSOCIATION, 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON, 8 

Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, lish Covers, Hot Water . s “ay ' 

Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Advances can Et adily be lo ee 

Lamps, Gaseliers, . Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table | S¢™s from ve to stor any periot. not « 

Cutle ry, Baths. " iwwnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteads, | 7° rs, upon th lowing acale of repayments, for every ti 
. vanced in fi wll, including imterest the reon: 


Loan Term. 





Une year... 
‘Two years... 50 
Three y 019 





ATS os 















Sroad Street) 
Annual Income, 40,000 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Se 
1861, 


64, Cornhill, B.C. January, 





IFLE 
to call atte n to 
amd C (RBINES, whi 





THOMAS WILSON begs 


LES 




















rrectly are m 
nae 





Nock’s Form of th 








ud safe per post 
Money Orders ‘to JOHN BENNETT, 
65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


FU 


ND 
7 


Mode 





12 , , 
thay at any house in Eu gland. Every department has been CC IDE NTS OF ALL kD \i )s, AD \l 
aera from the principal markets ot Europe with an assort- FROM ANY CAUSE, 
ment 0! } . 4 Ps £2. to the 
; ™ » SP i and SUMMER SEAS may be provided against by an Annual Payment 
sapere or eT RING and SUMMER SEASONS, | ™ NEATLWAY PASSENGLD ABSUEANCE COMPA 
<% : Ace rng h se s td ccident, ¢ i ty fer 
The most tashionable and comfortable styles are combined with ht aren DOUW..at Geek by Sone, ee 
durability of material and neatness of finish a a a - on — 
ATTIRE for TOURISTS and JUVENILES ia GREAT VARIETY. | 4, pXO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, | 
In the BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT caters and | 407), NT. Sa Cay a — 
« ‘ « ( | — 1 
rest talent ar abel oaiiitieeensiaaial 75,0001. has been already paid as COMPENSATION, | 
, ° ~~ w further inft m apply to the Provincial Age 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 4, 08 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
retary 


R EECH-LOADING 


> we 








New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. peate i 1, are pr youn ed by the highest authorit 
Corner of Tottenham-court-read and Euston-road, | most simple, safe, and efficient breech-loading weapons evet i 
ountry Establishments | troduced. ° 
Bradford, Yorkshire. Fargate, Sheffield. } al inquiries and other communications to be # idressed © 
Era — ————_———__. | Messrs. KAHONE Broriusrs and ne 63, Bret Soe 
,RN J T? y > >» 7) | mingham, who have the manag the patent, & . 
G EN I L EM AN W A R DROBE whom every information as to cost ‘and other Gat ails can be o 
may be Completely, Expeditiously, Fashionably, and | tained. 
Economically Furnished at the Establishments of The PATENT RIFLES m ed thr the Landen 
EK. MOSES AND SON, and Birmingham Gun Tra ovr a abe 
‘ snore 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN PRAPERS, the Kinglom, as well ast » RABOnS 
MATTE RS, HOSIEKS, BOOT AND SHOR MAKERS, and Co., 47, Broad Street, Birming ham, wai 
AND GENERAL OU TeIT TEI is N.I All guns manufacture! uoder this one nt are ¥ J 
the T. W., acoder 





Watch Manufactory, 


_ 








POPE and PLANTE, = 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 5."- 


TEALTH AND HAPPINESS fo 

NERVOUS and DEBILITATED.—The 
Institute of Anatomy desire to Mm 
© the nervous, 
sitously, on a Geosioate 


ake know 











forward the same, gra 


proprietor 





Knickerbocker Suits from 14 6 | Spanish Dress Suits from 7 0 il 5 Ny : , ality and 
Zouave * 21 0 | Cambridge 9° 25 0 | \ HI RTS —| neq nalled for Q ralit) - 
Eton » 12 0 Inverness Capes 2 60 accurn f fit, Siz ‘I measures registered for future —r 
: - 6 ec ‘ es 0 dey =e 
— ° i 76 | and FAMILY HOSIERY in stockings, socks, vest a yt 
on ” lata ” 10 6 best descriptions and newest styles, in every Ha 
© ” : 


en atti 


r the 
sof ¢ 
o on 


ebilitated, &e, 
ey " af a stamped 


aa 
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totally im 
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Free 
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HE: 0 OTTOMAN RAILW AY FROM 
N OF HIS IMPERIAL 3 ante : ! 

T SMYRNA TO _— given that a Special General Meeting 
Let = vders in this “Railway will be held at the Company's 
Jen St. Michael's House, Cornhill, on Friday, the 10th 

o §, t, at half-past one P.M. precisely, to approve and 
Seauey = recommendation of the Directors that Mr. M. E. Rodo- 
oe an additional Member of the Board. 
eauachi be be appoied # m ORALD ster HE NSON, Chairman. 

IRE, Scere 

, Sens St Michacl's House, Cornhill, E.C. 





» way Company, 3, 
gn 1861. I ae 
{NAICA COTTON-GROWING 


COMPANY. : , 
Capital fn 104. Shares. Deposit, /. per Share. 
—_ — — ) 


J 


Right Hon. ford “Bi )UGHAM. 


Bask 
Messrs. Dimsdale, seen, ‘ioume, and Barnaril. 
COMMITTEE. o " — 
amey, Chairman. 22 years a Stipendiary Magfs- 
a¢ Lg et mens trate in British Guiana). 
BX. Fow =| Cc. Eniot, — Bourne, E+q. (Secretary 
ee rly Governor of for the West Indies) 
| Sy and Trinidad). William Bramston, Esq. (Ac- 
seneral Goodwyn count and Minute Secretary 
ak “ . Edmund Gurney, Esq. 
5 Esq. Auditor. <a 
ree Eee ery Sarat, . (for | J. F. Elmslie, Esq., Solicitor 
md Forms of Application for Shares may 
et at 38, ‘Char oss, where — ea of Cotton re- 


at 55, Charing-cre - : 
to . sati~ 

received from Jamaica may be seen, t ner with an es 
red by a practical Cotton Grower of the cost of cultiva- 





po 
iy prepa’ 


ee > LLIANCE BRI TIsH H AND iy ORE IGN 





LIFE AND FIRE ASSU RANCE ¢ OMP. ANY, 
Bartholomew-lane, London, E.( . 
| HALP-YEARLY DIVIDEND of 5s. 6d. a Share on the 
ound ae Company, will be in course of payment on # nid after 
Wepsspay, the 10th instant, between the hours of 11 and 3 


8 excey rted) 
os .¥ ENGEL BACH, Actuary and Secretary. 


Dated the 4th Apel Is6l. 


" 
HE Tu TWENTY-S EV EN’ TH 
REPORT, ACCOUNTS, and BALANCE SHEET of THE 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURAN SOCIETY for the year 1560 are now 
ed. and may be had by a written or personal application to 


Office, or to any of the Society's Age 
— CHAKLES INGALL, 


‘H ANNUAL 












ACTUARY. 


‘The Mutual Life Assurance 7 jety, 
i 


, King-street, Cheapside, } 
EPOSIT, ASSU R ANC E, AND 
DISCOUNT BANK. 
FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods; or, according to 


amount, at from Seveu to Thirty re notice. Three per cent. 
S . MH. LAW, Mauager. 








“4 Canaon-street West E.C. 
W ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
This Company offers the secu 





rity of a CAPITAL of 400,000. an] 
qhe alvantages of moderate rates, 
The last Bonus was in 1359, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
wa small extra premiam. 


cies insure 





This Company's Poti 
totally incapacitating the insured, 1 
for fixed periods, 
sand Forms oa 
adou,. 


of money may be de at interest, 
sof Special arrang »yspectuse 
io the Heap Orrice—365, Strand, Lov 


TATION AL AS SSURANCE 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON. 









AND 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vict. cap. 43 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 


Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,000/. on a Single 
Life 


Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 


Medical Men remunerated for their Rep 







atly extended 





ee 


r 
No charge fur Stamp Duty on P olicies 5. 





NON-PARTICIPATING ASS URAN = 3. 
Assurances may be effected on the NoN- PiCIPATING PRIN - 
CIPLE, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a variety of 
ways, to suit the circumstances and couvenience of different 


clases of Assurers, 
ANNUITIES. 
Immediate Anouities granted on very favourable terms. 

Tables tor Reversionary i Annuities are parti- 
led as & means of 
providing for a particular individual, or as a resource against the 
Gamaltics of age and the unceriainties of health and fortune. 











Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of 100/ 


WITHOUT PROFITS. 
Halt Premium Whole Premium 
First Seven Years. After Seven Years 
41 010 a2 
. 5 : 5 0 
210 4 





ls bo 
bere R ‘wo R RISi N, Mai aging Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on applicatio . 


Just published, price 1s, New Edition, by post fourteen stamps, 
> OOIPAT OLD " 1) 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 
Live, and What to Live For ; Explanatory of the Mysteries 
@ Man's Existence, and the various Phenomena of Life. With In- 
. for securing Health and Strength, and Remarks on the 
Teatment of Disorders incidental to Sedentary Life 
By a Physician of Twenty Years Practice. 
Contents: The Physical Education of Early Life—The Art of 
longing Life—The Theory of Digestion—The Stomach and its 
b ies—The Cultivation of the Affections, and the Regulation 
the Passions—Nervous Disorders, &c. 
London : Mans, 39, © ornhill ; and all Booksellers. 














(Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 
the resuit of 
JRTIS, 15, Albemarie-street, Picca- 
book will not be found useful—whether such person 
of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman.”—Sun, 
whiny ory nee work ; it describes the sources of those 


EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 





Now ready, with Portrait, Vols. I. and II. post 8vo, 21s., 


|LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILDTYAM PITT, 


With Extracts from his MS. Papers. 
3y EARL STANHOPE, Author of the “ History of England from the Peace of Utrecht.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, in Three Vols. post Svo, with Six Illustrations by J. E. Mriiais, A.R.A., price 21s. cloth, 


FRAMLEY s RSONAGE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
London: SMITH, and Co., 65, 


ELDER Cornhill. 








On the Ist of April, No. IL. price 3s. +f th E QUA RTERLY- RE VIE Ww. ‘No. 
TRHHE MEDICAL CRITIC AND CCXVIIl, ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth- 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL, — Edite ; by | com Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's 
FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. Oxon. 2 | 1y the 4th, and BILLS for insertion by the 6th instant, 
ContENTs: 1, Albemarle-street, London, 
Quarterly Retrospect. VILL On the Structure of 
m the Moral Pheno- e Inductive Syl- > t ly ,  Wirpw 7 
~ Soe of feat Moga ant We | PYLE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
and Eccentricity. Correlation te | CCOXVIIL, will be published NEXT WEEK. 
By Thomas Mayo. the Deductive. | CONTENTS: 
II. The Classic Land of +) _ - wn - - Nem wang Mock Pearls of History. 
+t " ” eh ~~ et Dp isn. 
Suicide. IX. Metanoia: A Plea om Lord Dundonald. 
III. Professional Trick- for the Insane. IV. Spiritual Destitution, 
sters. ByHenry M‘Cor- | V. Indian Finance and Legislation, 
IV. Quarantine and the =¢ _— a a VL. German, Flemish, and Dutch Art. 
Spread of Epi- X. Special Hospitals. VIL. African Discoveries — Livingstone — Speke — 
demic Diseases. XI. Honoraria. Vetherick —Du Chaillu, &c. 
By Gavin Milroy, | XI. ere andLe- VIII, St ant r? 8 = of — 
M.D., FRCP gisiation. *. oT rou Manufacture, 
; c isce e Me 
V. Cottage Asylums, By XII. — » Me- | Joun Murxay, Albemarle-street. 
W. A. F. Browne, XIV. The “Art of Ris- | —E 
Commissioner in '"* “ing” in Physic. | [XSSAYS AND REVIEWS. — THE 
land. © XV. Cellular Pathology. | JZ MOSAIC COSMOGONY, Eighth Edition, small 
and, XVL. Medical Gossip iz aa 
VI. Modern Surzer; XVI. Liter . . | Svo, with Illustrations, 4s 
VII. The Deformed and and Record. | SERMONS IN STONES; or, Seripture 
their Mental Cha-  XVIIL -— a “de : | Cont _ “l by Geology, By DOMINICK M‘AUSLAND, 
racteristics illiam Baly ¥.Cc., LL.D 
Foreign Medico - Psychological Literature r icHAnD BenTLEy, New Burlington-street. 
No. I. (for January), having been reprinted, can now a 
be had, Now ready, 
London: come. Dare 54, Princes-street, ANKS AND B AN KING IN 
icester-square. AUSTRALIA. 


- Feap. 8vo, sewed, price 6d, 
lon on: S 








Just published, price 6s., THE \mpson Low, Sox, and Marsroy, 47, 
> . : yxy | Ludgate-hill 
yo REVIEW. No. xxv, lala 4, 
CONTENTS: aad’ 
3 ae -queville. Now ready, price ‘ 
ul The tphonnati Service, NDIGO and its ENE MILES or, Facts 
il. Nationa’ Education. on Both Sides. By DELTA, 
IV. Japanese Romance. 0 Qeene tone neal sat 0 
V. Mr. Maine on Ancient Law jweque ipse misserima vidi. 

Vi. The Memoirs of Madame Piozzi. James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 
VIL. Prussia and the German Confederation, “ = 
Vill i Royal. : | Now ready, square 16mo, with Coloured Borders and 

iX. I ies and Faith. : ae Engraved Frontispiece and Vignette, price 2s., 

a ! ‘ His Physics “ Metaphysics. fancy boards (postage, 2d.), 

Al, » Author of * Paul Ferroll a : ; : , : 

XII. Three Men and Three Eras: Washington, Jack- ITTLE SUNSHINE: A Tale for very 

son, Buchanan 4 young Children, By the Author of “ A Trap to 
XIIL Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- | Catch a Sunbeam.’ 
Societies. Also, by the same Author, now ready at all the libraries, 
| MINNIE’S LOVI A Novel ’rice 10s. 6 } . 
MR. ANTHONY ROLLOPE'S NEW-SERIAL. | vel, Price 10s, 6d. cloth 
: yp | London: Lockwoop and Co., Stationers’-court, E.C., 
To be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, each | 


irt to con- 
tain Two Lilustrations ~ yy J. E. Miuiats, A.RLA, 


| This day, in Svo, price 6d., 
Just published, I Part It., price Is., of 6e pe ss4is and REVIEWS” ANTICI- 
ORLEY FARM ; | 4 PATED: Extracts from a Work published 
A TALE. in the year 1825, and attributed to the Lord Bishop of 
ss | St. David's 
By ANTTIONY TROLLOPE, | s 
Author of * Framley Parsona ‘Dr. Thorne," London: Grorck Manwarte (successor to John 
z Chapman), 8, King William-street, Strand, 


Barchester Fowere * &e. 


7 call a , * , 
With Ilustrations by J. E. Mitiais, A.R.A This day, in post 8vo, price 2s. 6d., 


' rPuE LAW OF IMPERSONATION, 
AS APPLIED TO ABSTRACT IDEAS AND RE- 
LIGIOUS DOGMAS. By 8. W. HALI 


This day is published, price 7s, 6d., 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Vol. I. 





With the original illustr ations. : London: Grorce Maxwarinea, 8, King William- 
Forming the New Volume of the Illustrated Library street, Strand. 
Edition of MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS | PN hak 4 om! wees 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 7s., cloth, 


Post 8vo, 9s., 
NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How 


Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires. 


GOD 
By JOHN 


T HE PROVIDENCE OF 
MANIFESTED IN NATURAL LAW. 
DUNCANSON, M.D 
Grorck MANWARING, 
street, Strand 


London 8, King William- 


PERMISSION “70 GENERAL 
GARIBALDL. 


in 2 vols. (with autograph letter from the 


Post 8vo, 


ROMAN CANDLES. 


CONTENTS: 


358., —— 
DEDICATED BY 





Now ready, 








i Fternal —— hgh * the Ge soy) Eagle— General), price 1&s., 

raveis in home re NODie Hhoman he ommon | . 
Roman--A Paschal Candle--A Roman Donna—bBurghers | yh IP PO M AL INCON TRI; or, Student 
—A Cardinal Secretary-- Before the Curtain--A Fashion- | Life in Venetia. An Autobio; graphy. Edited by 
able Reception—Four Vatican Pictures—A Roman Cen- | GIROLAMO VOLPE, Author of “ Scena della Vita 
turion—Goyon the Magnificent—Coloured Goddesses— Monastica,” &c. Translated from the Unpublished 


M.S. by C. B. CAYLEY, B.A., Translator of Dante's 
* Divine Comedy.” 

“Most interesting: showing Venetia in a state of 
constant covert warfare with Austria."—AMorning Ad- 
wertiser. 


* Gracefully and effectively told,”"—London Review. 


Sculptors at Home—At the Sign of the Little Bottles— 
Roman Singing-birds—Gauls in Rome—Roman Art. 





Feap. 8vo, 4s., 


SERBSKI PESME; or, National Songs 


of Servia. By OWEN MEREDITH, 





be CURTIS on NERVOUSNESS, GENERAL DEBILITY, &c 

A MEDICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 

ae cu ear Pr REMATU RE DECL INE, with plain direc- 

* successful practice in the tr atment of those 

pecallar rervous and mental diseases, which ten a to embitter and 

~~ : London. ‘Consultations, 10 till 2, and 6 to 8. 

VIEWS OF THE WORK.—‘“ There is no member of society by 

the relation 
owe 
pend ae in youth, or more frequently pre- 
old age."—, ereph, March 27, 1558. si 


London: George Mawwarine, 8, King William- 
da 


Cuarmay and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. street, Stran 
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MR, BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS 


TO BE 


PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
——@—— 


1. 
THE HISTORY OF ROME from the 
Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. 
MOMMSEN. Translated under the sanction and 
revision of the Author, including his latest correc- 


tions. By the Rev. W. PITT DICKSON; with an 
Introduction by Dr. SCHMITZ. Vols. 1. and Il. 
Crown 8vo. 
11. 
A NEW WORK by the HON. MRS. 
YELVERTON. 


ut. 
SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE and 
OPINIONS of CHARLES, FIRST EARL GREY. 
By Major-General the Hon, CHARLES GREY. vo. 





Iv. 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of the 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON with Mr. Raikes, from 
the year 1830—1847. To which are added letters | 
from his distinguished contemporaries. Edited by 
Miss RAIKES. 8vo. 


v. | 
THE LIFE and TIMES of CARDINAL 
JULIAN, the Last Crusader, including a Narrative 
of the Religious Movement which originated in the 
Martyrdom of John Iluss and Jerome of l’rague. 
By the Rev. ROBERT CILARLES JENKINS, Rector 

of Lyminge, Kent. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
THE DANK, 


2 vols, 


VONVED COUNT of} 
ELSINORE. 


vit. 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS of MAR- 
SHALL HALL, M.D., F.R.S., Foreign Associate of 
the Institute of France an: of the Academy of 
Medicine at Paris, &. &. by his WIDOW, | 


CHARLOTTE HALL. 


vul. 
TRAITS and ANECDOTES of ANIMALS. 
Small Svo, with eight spirited illustrations by 
Wolf, 5s. | 


1x. 

NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY'S FAMILY SERIES. 
ELLEN MILLER: A Story of Hainanit | 
Forest; being a new edition of “Town end Forest.” 

By the Author of * Mary Powell.” small bSvo, 


2s. 6d., handsomely bound, 4s. | 
The Volumes already in this Series are— | 
1. NOT OF THE WORLD. By the Rev. C. B. | 


TAYLER, 23. 6d. 

u. MADELINE. By Jutta Kavanacn. 2s. 6d. 

m. THE MARTYRS OF CARTILAGE. Ly Mrs. Wenn. 
2s. 6d. 

These volumes may also be had handsomely bound, 4s. 








X. 

NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY'S CHEAP — 
OF POPULAR AND STANDARD WORKS. 
THE STREETS OF LONDON. With 

Anecdotes of their more celebrated Residents. By 
JOHN THOMAS SMITH, Author of “ Nollekens 
and his Times.” Edited by CHARLES MACKAY. 
Small Svo, 3s. 6d, 
Also in this Series— 
1. Mrs. Jameson's Essays on Art and Literature. 
2s. 6d. 
1r, Salad for the Social. By 
the Solitary.” 2s. 6d. 
11, Syivanus Bye Lanes and Downs of England. | 


By the Author of “Salad for 


2s. 6d, as 


1v. Notes on Noses, Illustrated by Leech, 2s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY, 
I. 
THE DISCOVERY OF CARTILAGE. | 


By Dr. DAVIS, F.R.G.S. 8vo, with 33 fine Ilus- | 
trations, 21s. 
See the Times of Saturday for a review of this work. 
“This book will be read with much interest, as 





throwing real light on the topography of Carthage. | &™ 


The author gives an interesting account of his travels 
and researches in the regency of Tunis, and especially | 
in. Utica.”"—Saturday Review. | 


" 
LORD AUCKLAND’S JOURNAL and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by the Kight Hon. 
end Right Rev. the Bishop of BATIL and WELLS. 
2 vols. $vo, with Portraits, 30s. 
From the 7imes of April 2. 

“These papers are of real value. ‘The information 
which is now put forth as to the mode of negotiating 
the French ‘eaty of 1786, will be greedily scrutinised 
by politician who take an interest in the French treaty 
of Isév. \ are admitted behind the scenes... . 
The Spanist ournal written when Lord Auckland was 








; MATTHEW ARNOLD'S LECTURES ON HOMER. 


8vo. | 


Story,” “The Dark i’alace,” 


noster-row; end all Booksellers. 


WATSON, M.D., Physician Bxtraordinary to the Queen, 


G RYLL GRANGE. 
4 


| Fraser's Megazine. 
| 


lessor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 


vised and Enlarged, 10s 6d, 


we eey rite on NATIONAL SUBJECTS. | Shs 
I 
| Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD 


SERMONS FOR TITE TIMES. 


~ Be Sa 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. ' 
CCXXX. Will be published on SATURDAY NEV Y 
NEXT. ¥ V P UBLICA [ IONS, 
CONTENTS. ° 
. Dixon's Personal History of Lord Bacon. 
Il. The Republic of Andorre. 
IIL. Political Diaries—Lord Auckland and Lord Col- 
chester. 
IV. Eton College. 
V. Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville. 
VI. Essays and Reviews. 
VII. Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Piozzi. 
VIII. Fables of Babrius. II. 


IX. Forbes’ Iceland. 
c EGYPT, the SOUDAN, and ¢ 
AFRICA 2a 


~ 


I. 
SILAS MARNER: 
THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE, 


By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “A, ” 
In 1 vol., price 12s. fam Bede,” te 


X. Election of President Lincoln and its Conse- 
quences, 
London: Loxemayn, and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C. 
BLAck. 


With Explorations from Khartoum, on the White yo 
to the Regions of the Equator, ite, 
Being Sketches from Sixteen Years’ Travel, 
By JOHN PETHERICK, F.R.G.S., F.BM. Consu} 
for the Soudan, 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s., cloth. 





In a few days will be published, in Svo, 
1 POPULAR EDUCATION OF 
FRANCE; With Notices of that of Holland and 
Switzerland: a Report to the Royal Commission on 
Popular Education, with Additions and an Introduction. Hil. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., Foreign Assistant | 


Commissioner to the Commission; Professor of Poetry | THE PUNJAB AND DELHI IN 1857: 
in the University of Oxford; and one of her Majesty's | Being a Narrative of the Measures by which the Punjgh 
Inspectors of Schools. | was Saved and Delhi Recovered during the ~ 
London: Lonemax, Green, Lonewan, and Ronerts. Indian Mutiny, 
By the Rev. J. CAVE-BROWNE, Chaplain of the 
Punjab Movable Column. 
Just published, in post &vo, price 3s, 6d., cloth, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
N TRANSLATING HOMER: Three | Wi Portraits and Plans of the Chief Stations and q 
J Lectures given at Oxford, by MATTHEW oa 

ARNOLD, M.A., Professor of Poetry in the University | IV 


“[onton; Loseaas, Gunes, Loxens, and Rosers, | ENGLISH PURITANISM AND MIs 
| LEADERS. 








Now ready, the Sth Edition, in 8yo, price 10s, 6d., 
seats AND REVIEWS. By 
Rev. F. TEMPLE, car of Great Staugh- 
D.D., Head Master of | ton; 
Rugby ; 1C. W. GOODWIN, M.LA.: 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS,| MARK PATTISON, B.D. | 
D.D., Vice-t' pal, | Rector of Lincoln Col- | 
Lampeter College: lege, Oxford; | Vv. 
BADEN POWELL, M.A., | BENJAMIN JOWETT, 
late Professor of Geo- | M.A., Regius Profes- THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 
metry, Oxford ; sor of Greek, Oxford. | FROM ST. BENEDICT TO ST. BERNARD 
By the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 


IH. Lb. WILSON, B.D., Vi- 
London: LonGMay, Greex, Lonemay, and Roserts. . o 

2 | An Authorized Translation. 
| In 2 vols. Svo, 


CROMWELL—MILTON—BAXTER —BUNYay 
By JOHN TULLOCH, D,D, 

Principal and Professor of Theology, St. Andre 

one of Her Majesty's Chaplains in Ordinary in pte ee 
In crown vo, price 7s. 6d, 





This day in feap., cloth, price 5s., 
4 ie E MARTYRDOM OF KELAVANE. Vi 
6 POY x 
yy A POEM,” ‘AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. ALEX. 
Antucr Haut, Virrve, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. | 
CARLYLE, 
MINISTER OF INVERESK. 
Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his 
rime. 
' and other origial poems. | e ? In 8vo, with a Portrait. 
By 0. 0. A New Edition (being the Third), price ls. 


This day, price 12s. 6d. Impl. 8vo, cloth, gilt, : | 
i" INSTRELSY IN SOLITUDE, (adan- 
4 


ted for a resent,) Containing “A Christmas 


London: Artuvr Harr, Virrve, and Co., 25, Pater- vu 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
Fourth Edition, Revised an | MATHEMATICAL, PITYSICAL, AND POLITICAL 
Tey OEE On a New Plan, embracing a Complete Development 


I ECIURES ON THE PRINCIPLES of the River Systems of the Globe. 
4 











tnlarged, Two Volumes 


AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC, By THOMAS By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, F.L.G.S. 


‘ In feap. Svo, pp. 712, price 7s. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. : ebehiig, ’ a 





Wituiam Brackwoop & Soys, Edinburgh and Londo 
This day, post Svo, 7s. 6d., ~ 4 
By the Author of | 


Originally published iu 











Second Edition, now ready, in 3 vols., 


A Second Edition of NO CHURCH 
By the Author of * IIIGH CHURCIL” 
_ Also now ready, in 8vo, 14s., bound, 


| ESSAYS from the QUARTERLY. By 
JAMES HANNAY. 
Contents; Table-Talk— English Political Seti 
Peerage of England—Admiral Blake—Horace asd 
* his Translutors—M instrelsy of Scotland —Eleetionser 
ing—Literary Biography, &. 
Hvnst and BLackert, 15, Great Marlborough-street. 


“jleadlong Hall,” 
London: Parker, Sox, and Boury, West Strand. 
This day, complete in Three Parts, with numerous 
Illustrations, 2/. 10s, 6d., 
{LEMENTS OF Ci EMISTRY. By 
WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.IS., Pro- 


Part L—Cuemicat Puysics. Second Edition, Re- | 


Part lL.—inorGanic Cucmistry. Second Edition, 


eatly Enlurged, 20s. "ec =e 
Part HiL—Oxcanic Cremistry. 20s, Medium Svo, cloth, 8s. éd., 


London: Parken, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. Te ly SPECTATOR. With Biographical 
Notices of the Contributors. Tllustrated wit 
Ei,ut Fine Steel Portraits engraved by E. Frxpes. 
London: WiLLiaAmM Tec, Pancras-lane, Queen-stree 
Cheapside, E.C, 


REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY'S SERMONS, 


This day, Second Edition, Two Series, 5s. each,, 





——ae 


ty CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of omen 


ot) *EARSON ON THE CREED. 
Portrait, Svo, cloth, 8s. 


/ N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. 


Evers! 


Dy the same Author, 
Third Edition. 6s. 








TWENTY rat WON , ied By JOHN PEARSON, D.D. A new edition, 
TW EN i = IVE VILLAGE SERMONS, Sixth I 2.  caretully revised and collated with the best copies, by 
23. Oct, Mr. JAMES NICHULS, Editor of * Farrindon’s Se 


Second Edition. 5s. 6d, | mons,” &e. 


ambaesado: * the Court of Madrid, gives us some | London: Parken, Sox, t nd Bourn, West strand. London: WILLIAM TeGe, Pancras Lane, Queen tree’, 
very pretty ures of Spanish life and specially of | — + : 9 Cheapside, E.C. ’ 
Spanish Co fe.” This day, crown octavo, 4s. 6d. cloth, —— o — 
1il. i ee ITPHE O NYHIACS OF JEMOS. Fourtn Eprpion or 
MEMOr OF MARY GRANVILLE) Tee ae ees ae OS | > UINS OF MANY LANDS 
(Mrs. NY), Edited by the Right Hon. Lady | GRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, ] NOTICE.—-A Fourth amt Cheaper Edition, Be- 
LLANGVER, 3 vols. 8vo, with 13 exquisite por- | Oxford. vised and considerabiy Enlarged, of Mr. MICHELLS 
traits, 428. Ty the same Author, “Ruins of Many Lands,” with Portrait, royal 18m, 


“No more agreeable coliection of miscellaneous | 
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